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DOUBLY FALSE. heart. At last she pushed the girl back from her “T think not, dear aunt !” : 
emcees | bosom and examined her face line by line. “Dear aunt! What is this for? But it re- 
CHAPTER XIV. | And you have come back—my child!” minds me that perhaps you and I are paupers. 
j- TUE TEMPTER AND THE TEMPTED, | Hush! hush! we are haying too much of this,” | What has become of him? Is he alive too?” 
Cora Lanper bent close to the sleeping woman's | 4 the girl, sitting down on the bed. “Some | “No, thank Heaven! he is safe, fathoms deep 
ear, and uttered the word “mother” in one of | 07° will hear us. . : : in the Atlantic. : % 
those sharp, sudden whispers which thrill the a ell, why not? They will all know in the Mrs. Lander drew a quick breath. ‘Oh ! dear, 
heart even in slumber. morning. | it seems terrible to hear you say this !” she said, 
Mrs, Lander started up with a frightened look. 


“But if he were alive 
what should wedo? Po- 
verty ! poverty ! poverty ! 
I shouldn’t endure that 
after haying so much!” 

“ But it may come upon 
us yet,” said the daughter. 

“How ? how? Oh! 1 
remember — that other 
Cora, the girl they called 
Virginia. But she is fa- 
thoms deep too.” 

‘“ She is alive and well, 
down in New York, this 
moment,” Cora _ said, 
drily. 

“What? what?” cried 
the woman, — strangling 
with a hysterical rush of 
feeling. ‘‘ Shealive! Then 
we are a thousand times 
worse off than if Lander 
had lived, He was kind 
and generous enough. 
But that child, with her 
soft ways, and that smile, 
acting always as if she 
had been born a lady, 
while you would let the 
Old Adam out—-I° would 
rather starvethan take my 
bread from her! Oh! 
what will become of us ¢” 

“That is what I came 
up from New York in the 
dead of the night to talk 
to you about. No one 
knows that I am here— 
no one inust know any- 
thing about it. Do try 
and.be calm; everything 
depends on that.” 

*“ Well, child, I am 
calm. Despair has this 
one good quality — it 
brings dead repose with 
it. After a little, I shall 
find strength to look this 
thing in the face. But it 
is hard.” 

“T know that, mother ; 
you haye not tasted the 
bitterness of dependence 
alone. I know what it 
must be to give up a for- 
tune like this. But how 
came you with it? Did 
my uncle make a will? 
The man you sent to New 
York with a pair of 


with a faint cry, and, 
pressing one elbow into 
| the down of her pillow, 
i gave a wild stare at the 
| face bending over her. 


“Who isthis? What 
are you?” she cried, in 
sudden terror. 

“Mother! mother! 
surely you know me!” 

“Know you! know 
you! I was dreaming of 
those eyes, but not of you. 
a» My child was younger, 
frailer, lovelier. She is 
drowned! She is drown- 
ed!) What do you want 
{ of me! I do not know 
you. How dare you call 

me mother ?” 

The woman — spoke 
wildly, almost with de- 
fiance. Her hands qui- 
vered, under their lace 
ruffles ; the embroidery 

on her bosom rose fand 
fell with a sudden spasm 

of dread. 

“Mother, you know 

me well enough; I am 

Cora Lander, your own 

child.” 

“My own child ?” 

“You thought me 
dead, I dare say. But here 
I am, safe and well. 
Touch my hand — that 
will prove it.” 

But—but you are tall- 
er. You are a woman!” 
gasped the mother, 

“ A girl grows taller in 
eight years. But look 
close, mother—you would 

have known me by day- 
light.” 

“No, no, I shouldn’t 
—I don’t. The hair is 
like, but  darker—the 
eyes—the mouth — that 
smile. Cora! Cora Lan- 

der! my child! my child !” 
All the motherhood of 
the woman sprang into 
action then. She seized 
the young girl in_ her 
arms, drew her down 
upon the bed, and rained 
kisses upon her, sobbing, 
\ laughing, and shivering 


Z under a rush of natural aE EN eS eS ; poor he me aR Tl 
tenderness that swept all sin Erie oo So Toa “Yes, he made a wi 
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Oh! it was to no purpose !” 

* And how did this will read? Tell me?” 

“Tt gave everything to her.” 

“Everything! And you blundered like that ?” 

“Yes, Cora. He wrote it with his own hand. 
Upon my life and honour, it was every. word in 
his own handwriting !” 

“ But was that all ?# The law would have given 
it to her!” C: 

“Yes, yes, I know; but the law, instead of 
giving you and I a chance of the whole, would 
have scattered it among those country cousins. 
That was what made Lander’s will valuable. If 
ne died ‘without children, you came next, and I 
after.” 

“Indeed! Then it was under this that you 
took possession. It is ‘hard on you that we turn 
up _alive—hard on me too, for Cora may marry 


and have half-a-dozen children to cut us out.| 


Will do all this, certainly, if we aré fools enough 
to let her.” 

But how can we help it? What have we to 
do but sink back into our old dependence ?” 

‘** Mother, listen to me,” said Cora, in a hard, 
firm voice. 

“Well, I listen,” was the wondering answer. 
‘** But how hard your face looks—there is no child- 
hood left in you, Cora Lander.” 

*T hope not, for the thing I came to talk about 
is no child’s play. It needs firmness, courage, 
audacity even. I fear that you will be wanting in 
these qualities when the test comes.” 

“Why ? do you fear me because I am taken by 
surprise, when roused out of a sound sleep, to find 
you at my bedside—not white and dripping, as I 

ave seen you so often in my dreams—not the 
child whose brightness I was so proud of, but a 
calm, hard woman, taking the lead even with me, 
your own mother ?” 

“True, true, there is something in that. The 
surprise was enough to stagger any one. I might 
have bent under it myself, especially after tasting 
the sweetness of such wealth. But what I am 
thinking of requires the most consummate cool- 
ness, nerves of iron, a face of marble. It requires 
that determination which enablesa man to commit 
what the world calls crime quietly, firmly. You 
could never do that.” 

Mrs. Lander looked at her daughter half in 
triumph, half affrighted. 

«You say this to test me, Cora—to make your- 
self certain that I am incapable of wrong. You 
suspect me, perhaps ?” 

“No, no; I wish that were possible.” 

«What were possible ?” 

* Why, that you had the courage to reach forth 
your hand for this noble inheritance.” 

«“ But I have the courage. You-do not 
know—” 

“Yes the courage to submit.” 

“No, to struggle—to fight.= Only all struggles 
are hopeless now.” 

“But you have not the courage, I repeat, to 
commit what men might call a crime even to make 
your child, and through her yourself, heiress of 
all this wealth.” 

«“ What—what is it you mean? Are you setting 
up an inquisition over your own mother? O 
what can you suspect me?” 


Mrs. Lander was deadly pale, her mouth con- 


tracted itself, her eyes gleamed with apprehen- 
sion. 

The girl looked into that craven face with keen 
inquiry. It puzzled even her penetration. If the 
mere thought of wrong had so disturbed her 
mother, there was little hope that the scheme 
which had brought her there could be carried out. 
But her searching eye soon discovered more than 
the mere revolt of innocent conscience in this 
strange agitation. There was actual guilt in that 
face. What could that guilt be? Buick as 
lightning that sharp intellect ran over all possible 
causes for this singular agitation, and:settled on 
the will. : 

“T only suspect, mother, that you tampered 
with Uncle Lander’s will.” 

Mrs. Lander fell back upon her pillow, white 
and breathless, : 

“The will! the will!” she whispered. “ Who 
told—who has dared?” : 

“ Be tranquil, do be tranquil, mother,” said the 
girl, taking the trembling hand put forth to repulse 
her and kissing it tenderly. ‘ All this makes our 
way clear ; I do not blame you. What-else could 


you do?” : ‘ 
“Tt would haye gone to those stupid cousins,” 
pleaded the woman. “Besides, the will was his, 


every word—” 

“Except the names,” said Cora, gently. “I 
understand. Well, after all, that. was risking a 
great deal, while my plan has positively no danger 
in it.” 


“ But will it secure the property?” asked the 
mother. 

“Yes.” 

“To me, just as it is now—and without 
danger ?” 

“Not?to you; that is impossible.” 

Mrs. Lander’s face contracted with disappoint- 
ment, while her daughter went on: 

“But through me, your only child, everything 
can be done.” 

Mrs. Lander? did not speak, but her eyes asked 
eager questions. . 

“What matters it,” said the girl, ‘which is 
absolute owner here? Are not a mother and 
daughter one ?” 

«But it seems most natural that a mother 
should specs the power,” faltered Mrs. Lander. 

* And so you shall in everything but the name. 
Only aid me in getting possession, and there will 
be no dispute about power between us.” 

“But how?” 

“Tt is easy, mother, and perfectly safe. To- 
morrow, when we come home, forget that Iam 
your daughter, and in my place accept the girl 
called Virginia Lander.” 

Mrs. Lander rose to a sitting posture in the bed, 
her eyes were full of wild light, her lips parted. 

What !” 

Cora answered this sharp ‘exclamation very 
calmly. 

“We two girls are so much alike that people 
take us for twins. We have been away from the 
country eight years. No human being is qualified 
to contradict you when you claim Virginia and 
disown me. No other evidence of identity will 
be needed, even if it comes to a court of law. I 
shall support you—from the first I shall recognise 
you only as my aunt, claim Amos Lander as my 
father, and quietly take the position of his child. 
By what force can she dislodge me ?” 

Mrs. Lander sunk back to the pillows, astounded 
by the bold scheme which was to deprive her of a 
daughter. 

“Tet me rest—let me think,” she raid, “the 
audacity of this thing appals me.” 

“Do think—reflect ; nothing can be safer. It 
is si aply to say a thing and persist in it.” 

Bk it the people abroad—those who knew you 
both at the schools —should there be a contest, 
they will be called as witnesses.” 

“Whe then? They know nothing. We passed 
as Mr. Lander’s children; no distinction was ever 
made! I doubt if any one knew that we were not 
sisters, Thanks to Virginia’s sensitive generosity 
she neyer spoke of my dependent position, and as 
for Uncle Lander, he always introduced us on 
shipboard and elsewhere as Miss Lander and Miss 
Cora Lander.” ; 

Mrs. Lander drew a deep breath; the anxiety 
was dying out from her face. 

“And this would make you heiress of every- 
thing 2?” she said. “But where would my claim 
be?* - 

“Fn your power to dispossess me by a word. 
That would make you, in fact, mistress here.” 

“Prue, true; but they might force me to swear 
that you were not my child; then my power of 
retreat would be cut off.” 

Cora Lander could be sweet and affectionate 
enough when it pleased her to put forth these 
gentle qualities. She stooped down to her mother, 
threw one arm caressingly over her, and pressed 
half-a-dozen soft kisses on her face. 

“Tt is for us both—for you, dear mother, more 
than myself. I am ready torisk something rather 
than see you cast back into poverty. Think how 
hard it will be to give all this luxury up to another 
—think of my fate, compelled to take every mouth- 
ful of bread I eat from her bounty. Mother, if 
you prove coward and force me to this, I shall 
‘hate you !” 

“Tf we could share it together I would not 
hesitate, but the wrong and falsehood will be all 
mine, the reward yours.” 

“Only in name, sweet mother—only in name. 
The eer and powerfyou shall possess alike with 
myself. 

“ But this girl, this poor Virginia, whom we are 
wronging so—what will become of her?” 

“Let her stay here and learn the bitter lesson 
she has taught you and me—that of a poor 
relative subsisting on a rich man’s bounty. We 
must change places. I will be gracious ,kind, and 
killingly generous to her, as she has been to 
us.” - 

“ But she will protest, appeal to the law.” 

“Let her; without proof against that best of 
evidence, the woman who claims to be her mother, 
what will her protest amount to?” = 

How well this young creature had considered 
her plans; not a thread of the web was wanting ; 
even the law itself seemed powerless to break into 
its meshes; never did a fraud seem more certain 


of success. The widow had yielded herself to 
Cora’s blandishments ; they seemed to insure her 
a splendid future. With a creature like that, so 
beautiful and bright, wealth would have tenfold 
value. The joy of her child’s return was mingled 
with all this. She loved-the fair young creature 
with new-born affection. Her voice was sweet, 
her smile persuasive. The very crime that she 
proposed assimilated so well with that already 
committed by herself, that it broke down the 
barriers of reserve which long absence and the 
change from childhood to womanliness would 
naturally haye produced. Sympathy either in 
good or eyil draws hearts close together. Cora 
leaned toward her mother and kissed her cheek, 
which was scarlet and hot with struggling 
emotions. 3 

Say, now,” she pleaded, “if you and Tare to 


be mistresses of this noble property, this honse © 


with all its luxurious appliances, or beggars 
again ?” 

“Cora, I never could endure that. Possession 
has been too sweet. This broad, free sense of in- 
dependence has expanded my whole life. I love 
to give orders and receive the homage of those 
whom money has made the slaves of my will. I 
love to feel that the marble under my feet is mine 
to tread upon or tear up as I will; the fruit and 
flowers growing around me are mine, mine, mine 
to give, keep, sell, or leave on the boughs. Cora, I 
never knew till now the entire bitterness of 
poverty, the abject humiliation of dependence.” 

“But all this must come unless you act as I 
wish.” 

“Yes, I see; I see. But to give up my own 
fair child and take another in her place, one, too, 
whom I haye wronged so—that,too, seems impossi- 
ble.” 

“TI know, I know; but in secret I shall still 
be your child.” 

“But I shall be nothing, not even mother to the 
heiress.” 

“You will be her aunt. The most loved and 
honoured relative that ever controlled a household. 
Besides, pray remember, a few months will put 
this entire property into my hands, then I can 
divide it with you.” 

“ And will you? She, too, can be provided for, 
and it will not seem so hard.” 

“We will think of that—but tell me now, are 
you prepared? Will you promise to be firm? In 
2 little time the train will come down; I must be 
assured of my position before I go.” 

“T wish Eunice were here!” 

“Bunice, the hard-faced woman with the red 
hair? Surely you do not trust people like her!” 

“She is—” Mrs. Lander stopped suddenly, 
checked herself, and added, as if from some after- 
thought, ‘“ She is faithful and devoted to me.” 

“Mother,” said Cora, with great firmness, “this 
secret rests between us two. On your life, I 
charge you, share it with no other living soul! 
That would be to make ourselves slaves indeed.” 

“ Not with Eunice? Not with Eunice?” almost 
pleaded the widow. : { 

“Mother, a secret shared is an object lost. 
What is this iron-faced woman to us, that we 
should take her into our souls?” 

“Eunice—Eunice. Oh, nothing but a faithful 
old seryant, who loved me well before I became 
rich.” 

“Tet her remain a faithful servant, nothing 
more,” answered Cora. “I want no confidants 
bred in the kitchen, no love from any quarter 
which cannot be paid for with money. So let her 
pass, for we haye but little time. I hear a clock 
striking, or rather giving out fairy music. What 
sumptuous tastes you have, mother! It would be 
a pity to give all these pretty things up to my 
cousin!” oe 

“ That I never will—never ! never !” cried Mrs, 
Lander. - 

«hen be firm and prepare to receive that other 
one as your daughter. Good-night, I must go 


now.” 


af Good-night ! With these words we are torn 
apart never again to be mother and child! God 
has given you back to me, and in your place I take 
money got by crime. : 

Mrs. Lander spoke low, but with deep, passionate 
feeling. She was not hard by nature, like the fair 
young girl who looked down upon her, beautiful 
as Lucifer and almost as wicked. 

“Phis is sentiment—nonsense—and such things 
are out of place when an object like this lies before 
us. We can love each other and live together. 
Why not? Aunts are often very, very fond of 
their nieces. It excites no wonder.” 

No, no; crime strangles love.” 

“Not with the strong and bold. Take courage, 
you have little to do; 1 am not afraid to lead the 
way.” 

Gare turned toward the window, gathering her 
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cloak tightly around her. Mrs. Lander sprang out 
of bed and followed her with both trembling hands 
held out. 

‘One embrace, Cora! Let me feel you elose 
to my heart before you go! Call me mother 
again !” 

“There, mother, am I close enough? Why 
how you tremble!” 

“My child!” 

“There! there! kiss me a hundred times if you 
like ; but when that little clock chimes the quarter 
I must be gone. Why, how foolish you are! how 
weak! We shall meet again to-morrow ‘or next 
day, and there will be no more parting.” 

“ Crime parts everything, Cora; I have learned 
that already. Heaven help us! it had almost re- 
conciled me to your death, and now that you have 
come back, awaking my heart toits old tenderness, 

ou would pile up barriers between us. No! no! 
et us be poor again—very poor! [ shall not care, 
so long as we are innocent and love each other.” 

“ But I should not love you.” 

“Don’t say that! I could give these things up, 
indeed I could !” 

“ And repine over it for ever after. Know your- 
self better ; but this argument would last for ever. 
Once for all, will you act as I desire ?” 

“Yes! yes!” 

“That is right. Now I love you dearly. You 
shall be the grand dame of the establishment.” 

“Trust me. There goes the quarter—good-bye! 
good-bye!” 

When the last word left her lips Cora was out- 
side upon the ladder, with her beautiful face up- 
lifted to the light. In an instant she glided 
downward into the darkness. The ladder was 
drawn after her and fell softly to its old place in 
the grass. A branch of the rose-bush swayed back, 
as if something had dragged it out of place, and 
that was all. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE DISTURBED CONSCIENCE. 


Mrs. Lanper sprang out of bed and ran to the 
window, resolved to call her daughter back and 
revoke the evil promise she had made. She leaned 
out into the chill air, careless of the wind, which 
stirred her nizht dress as if it had been snow, 
searching for her child in the darkness. As her 
eyes got accustomed to the gloom, she saw what 
seemed like a deeper shadow fluttering on the 
edge of the terrace, but that was all. 

The rattle of a coming train in the far distance 
kept her at the window. The noise grew louder, 
wilder, and more impetuous. Then a great burn- 
ing eye, fiery and seemingly bloodshot, glared out 
from the blackness of crowded trees, lighting 
them up like the smile of a demon, and a 
shriek, horrible in its shrillness, cut through the 
night, making the woman’s heart quake in her 
bosom as if a fiend had mocked her. Then came 
the sharp clang of a bell, the rattle of iron, and 
the train swept away again, rushing off like a 
storm. 

Mrs. Lander listened to its receding noises with 
absolute terror. It seemed as if some awful visi- 
tation had left her there trembling and helpless. 
Such dreams had visited her before. Mr. Lander 
himself had swept down upon her from moun- 
tainous waves, dripping wet, and with his grey 
hair turned to icicles, clamouring for his property. 
Her daughter, too, had-haunted her sleep, erying 
for help from some yawning gulf of waters, and 
she had seen Lander’s heiress dancing fantastic 
flings on the surface of a calm ocean bright as 
quicksilver. All these apparitions had demanded 
a restitution of the property she had just begun 
to enjoy with such zest. The struggle to retain it, 
and yet allow them to come out free from their 
prison in the great crystal deep, had often sent 
her out of these dreams sobbing with dread and 
bathed in cold perspiration. 

But hard as these dreams had been, nothing 
could equal the scene that had just swept past her. 
Wasit real? Could it be a vision like the rest, 
tormenting her sleep? She pressed her hands on 
the marble window-sill and leaned out. into the 
night, searching it wildly for some trace of the 
presence that had seemed so real. The slow rush 
of the Hudson, sweeping toward the ocean just 
below the terrace, and a soft shiver of leaves, was 
all ‘the sound she heard. Nothing was visible save 
the outline of the flower-beds and groups of shrub- 
bery merging dimly into the pale daylight which 

was just beginning to dawn in the east. 

The woman drew back with a sob of grateful 
eee ve new class of demons had begun to 
woe mat Panne trailing smoke as they 
beautiful than she had ae aren poppet aint 
her into new cri reamed of, to~ tempt 

imes, had been coursing through 


her sleep, This vision had driven her out of bed; 


into the chilly night air. . All about her shoulders 
and bosom the linen robe she wore was wet with 
dew. She was shivering with cold in all her 
limbs. For the world she would not encounter 
another vision like that. Such things were getting 
to be frightfully real. Eunice should sleep in the 
next room and that would be protection hereafter. 
She withdrew herself from the window and crept 
into bed, shuddering with cold, but rest was im- 
possible ; she had been too severely shocked ; all 
that she could do was to lie there with her eyes 
wide open and watch the daylight as it crept 
across the window. At last a sunbeam shot 
through the lace curtains, silvering them like a 
cloud and filling her room with light. 

It was very strange, but the brilliancy and stir 
of morning only made that vision more definite 
and certain. Before this her dreams had vanished 
with the darkness, but this—its distinctness terri- 
fied her. She reached forth her hand,it fell upon 
a hollow place on the counterpane. Lifting her- 
self up from the pillows, she examined the spot. 
It was pressed down as if some person had been 
sitting there. She remembered that figure in the 
grey cloak with its hood falling back, and a sick 
feeling crept over her. Was it reality? Could it 
be that Cora, in her natural person, had occupied 
that place? She started from the bed, resolved to 
search for other traces of the strange presence. 

Mrs. Lander left her bed; she leaned from the 
window, looking forth upon as bright a sunrise as 
ever blessed the earth. A shimmer of dew lay 
upon everything—grass, leaves, and branches 
were bright with it. A rain of diamonds-trembled 
on the great drooping willows, and the flowers 
knew a double brightness, for the sunshine turned 
their moisture in their cups to a living fire. All 
this dazzled the woman without satisfying her. 
She leaned out of the window searching the grass 
beneath it. A ladder lay half buried in the grass, 


but near it, slanting down one side, was the print | 


of all its rounds and supporters pressed into the 
turf like a material shadow, if that could be. 
Straggling out from under this ladder was a 
broken rose branch, full of sap and fresh at the 
splintered end. Away from that, crossing the 
lawn, a trail of small footsteps was plainly visible 
leading to the terrace stairs. 


The faintness of slow fear fell upon Mrs. Lan- | 


der as she saw allthis. She could not yet realise 
that her child was alive, the impression left by her 
presence was still so weird. But she knew that 
the vision of that night could never be shaken off 


| —that, as a blessing or a curse, she must meet it 


with all her intellect and all her strength. 
The woman did not go back to her bed. Those 


wild, bright eyes were too wildly open for that, | 


but she dressed herself in haste, stopping in deep 
thought sometimes with the comb drawn half 
through her hair, and gazing on herself in the 
glass, as if that image had been her enemy, for 


minutes together; then she would hurry on her | 
garments with sudden impetuosity and drop into | 


thought as before. The woman had no object in 
this; for when she was dressed the whole effort 
ended ina hurried walk up and down the room 
with an energy that was almost appalling, for her 
feet, gave forth no sound on the moss-like carpet, 
and the workings of her face took unnatural force 
from the stillness, as if the passions within her 
were smitten with dumb agony. 

Thus it was that Eunice found her mistress 
when she came to her chamber, late in the morn- 
ing. No, not exactly thus, for, at the first sound 
of astep in the hall, Mrs.Lander drove the trouble 
back from her face, and, quietly asking if break 
fast was ready, passed down stairs. She had 
resolved to keep her own secret, had forced her- 
self to wait, the hardest lesson an ardent nature 
ever learned. 

During the first hours in which this woman was 
mustering her strength, Cora Lander, who had 
haunted her like a ghost, was being whirled to- 
ward the city in the remotest seat of a car filled 
with passengers, sound asleep or too drowsy to 
notice her. There she sat folded in her cloak, 
vigilant and thoughtful. So far, her proceedings 
had passed unnoticed, but it would be daylight 
when she reached the city, and great caution 
might be needed on entering the hotel. When 
the train reached its depdt she entered the hotel 
coach, pausing by the steps a moment to observe 
if any passengers were bound for the same desti- 
nation, and was relieved to find that half-a-dozen 
persons, two of whom were ladies, came crowding 
in after her. The coach thundered rapidly through 
the still streets, and in a brief time sat down its 
occupants before the hotel. Cora went with the 
rest to the reception-room, but while the travel- 
lers entered she glided away up the stairs to her 


own chamber, and no human being save one ever | : 
snuffed out there will be one person more or less 


| in the house before the morrow. 


knew positively that she had left it. 
( 7 be continued. Commenced in No. 273.) 


WHAT SHE TOLD THE STARS. 


ed 


[Sequel to “The Last Wild Flower” and “Not 
Resigned,” ] 


By Grorarana C, Ouark. 


She had nobly born the shaft of Fate, 
Only paler in her young beauty, 

And earnest in life, had walked of late 
In the sober path of duty. 


God only knew in her heart of hearts 
How her garden of flowers lay scattered, 
The idol, exalted by all Love’s arts, 
In a chaos of feeling shattered. 


When such glorious news came o’er the geas ! 
Her lover was coming—was true— 

She passed the night on her bended knees, 
With the stars in their vault of blue. 


Two of a name, and a letter lost, 
And a tender heart nigh broken 
With a faithful love so bitterly cross’d 
And a grief that was never spoken. 


That is all the story briefly told ; 
It might have fatally ended 

Ere the rainbow’s arch, with its ribs of gold, 
The hues of glory blended. 


A silent awe came over her'soul 
And was borne in an ‘earnest ‘prayer, 
Like incense out of a golden bowl 
Cleaving the cool bright air. 


“Oh why,” she said, “ was I not resigned,” 
Why did I wail and quiver? 

And what if my wicked thoughts I'd signed 
With the seal of the silent river ? 


“And he returned in his love and pride 
And the glow of a southern bloom, 
And I, unworthy to be his bride, 
The tenant of some cold tomb ?” 


The stars never glowed so brightly yet— 
As they shone in that hallowed hour, 
For the words came true, ere thrice they set, 
That she breathed tothe last wild flower. 


The lesson was learned; it is good to bend 
To the will of God in sorrow, 

He has many a blessing in store to send 
Like a sun on a dark night’s morrow. 


‘‘ How blindly we walk in this life below, 
And beat on our fine cage bars— 
That are placed to guard us from harm,” 
And so 
. This is what she told the stars. 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT. 


——_o—— 


Tr a man has any religion worth having, ho 
will do his duty and not make a fuss about it. It 
js the empty kettle that rattles. 


Lire, like war, is a series of mistakes; and he 
is the best Christian who wins the most splendid 
victories by the retrieval of mistakes. 


Tr is not so hard as people suppose to be faith- 
ful to one’s engagements. The engagement which 
is to be kept keeps you in its turn. It cuts hesita- 
tion to the quick,and protects the will with all the 
power of a promulgated decree. 


Weattu is desirable for what it enables us to 
do or enjoy ; but it is not desirable at the cost of 
honesty and honour and true,manhood. It is not 
desirable when truth and virtue and religion— 
when honourable usefulness and happiness here, 
and eternal happiness hereafter—must be sacri- 
ficed for it. 


Cumpnoop is like a mirror, catching and re- 
flecting images all around it. An impious or 
profane thought uttered by a parent’s lips may 
operate on a young heart like a careless spray - 
water upon polished steel, staining it with rust, 
which no after scouring can efface. 


Inisn Forx-torr.—It is unlucky to take a cat 
with you when removing. In consequence of 
this belief, cats often suffer terribly in Dublin. 
It is unlucky to meet a barking dog or a barefooted 
woman early in the morning. Should you meet 
a woman with bare feet and red hair, turn back in 
haste, lest some evil thing come upon you. If a 

air of bellows be placed on a table, there will be 
a fight in the house. If a candle chance to be 
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A MAN’S DEVOTION. 
—_—_—0O-—--—- 

«“ @onfound him! Oh, I hate him! That fellow 
was born to be my evil genius. I feel it! Tl 
never forgive him while life lasts!” exclaimed 
Stanley Mervin, a youth of eighteen, who had just 
entered his mother’s room and thrown himself on 
the sofa. His face was really a handsome one, 
but just then it was disfigured by a dark, angry 
expression. 

‘Then you have lost the prize, my boy. Never 
mind—’ 

“ Never mind! Don’t talk to me so, mother. 
I do mind. To come so near, and then miss it! 
One confounded problem the cause. Every one 
expected me to get it. I felt it would be a very 
close contest. That he is equally deserving I 
must acknowledge ; still that does not help me to 
bear any better the mortification and disappoint- 
ment. Usually, before an audience, he is so nerv- 
ous and agitated that he does not do himself 
justice: In this fact I was so sure of triumph. 
But this time he seemed inspired. And +0 he 
beat me—not only gaining the prize, but all. the 
smiles and greetings from the girls, which should 
have been mine. ‘That’s what I mind the most. 
The girls had decided I must win. Curse him 2 

“Oh, my boy! pray don't talk so,” timidly 
urged his mother. 

«There, mother, it is no use to preach to me. 
T hate Frank Hawley! I know what you want to 
say; but that’s not in me. I cannot return 
a caress for a blow, nor appreciate such natures. 
Bg a fellow injures me I'll pay him for it, if I 
can. 

A look of sorrow passed over the mother’s face, 
as her son quickly arose and walked angrily out 
from her presence. 

Frank Hawley and Stanley Mervin were class- 
mates in High School ; near about the same age ; 
ae talented, and both hard students. Stanley 
was the popular boy of the school, particularly 
with the girls. Frank Hawley was grave and 
thoughtful in mien, and his face ever wore a 
saddened look, as though shadowed by some 
coming sorrow. Stanley, quite the reverse, was 
gay and full of fun, ever ready for a frolic ; and 
this it was that made him a general favourite. 
Still these youths, so very different in disposition, 
were very .mnch alike in person ; indeed, 
when Frank’s face was brightened by a smile, 
which would sometimes chase the shadow away, 
or Stanley relapse into a quiet, subdued mood, 
which was a very rare occurrence, the likeness 
then was wonderful; every one noticed it. Both 
were widows only sons. 

The day after the prize was awarded the youths 
met again. Frank came forward, put out his hand, 
and, not noticing Stanley’s reluctance, clasped his, 
saying : 

“Mervin, I do not rejoice one bit in winning 
the prize; for myself, I was careless about it.” 

An incredulous sneer darkened Stanley’s face. 

Indeed, old fellow, I speakthe truth. You see, 
my motker had fixed Ran hear on it. She seemed 
to think, as with this contest, so would be my course 
in life. So, for her sake, I prayed to win; only 
for mother’s sake, believe me, else I would have 
gladly resigned it to you. Everybody wanted you 
to have it, I know. Come, forgive me, and be 
friends.” 

“Hawley, Pll be candid with you. This has been 
a severe disappointment, and I cannot feel kindly 
toward you. Somehow I feel as if this would not 
be the only contest between us in life. Perhaps 
a fiercer one might come; so we had better keep 
apart,” said Stanley. ; 

“No, no; nothing of the kind can come, for I 
feel so differently about you. Iam drawn irresisti- 
bly toward you—perhaps because we are S0 alike, 
as some say, yet still so widely different. I love 
Me bright, merry nature; it does me good to 

ear your happy laugh. We ought to feel near 
each other, old fellow, both being our mothers’ 
only ones. Can nothing unite us? I wish I had 
a sister, to win your love through hers.” 

Tt did not occur to the noble-hearted youth 
that the time might come when a woman's love 
would be the fiercer contest between them. 

It was impossible for Stanley Mervin to resist 
entirely the earnest, candid manner of Frank; so 
in a degree his wrath was lessened, and he parted 
from Frank Hawley in apparent good-humor. 
Still, down deep in his heart lay the old feeling, 
slumbering only. 

Years passed on, each young man pursuing his 
chosen occupation, until five had gone by. Oc- 
casionally they met—Frank always greeting 
cordially his old school-mate ; Stanley returning 
it with his usual graceful and pleasant manner. 
But Frank felt the wanting warmth, and knew the 
old grudge was not all gone. 

As ever, Stanley was an uniyersal favourite 


with the girls. A dozen greeted his coming with 
the brightest smiles ; yet his heart was untouched. 
To save him, he could not tell who or which he 
liked the most. Hunting over his drawer one 
day, viewing with pleasure the many little keep- 
sakes from the girls in his boyhood. days, he drew 
forth a daguereotype, and opened it. It was the 
pictured face of a girl about fourteen—a pretty, 
sweet child’s face. 

A merry, pleasant laugh broke forth from 
Stanley as he gazed on the face a few moments, 
and than said : ‘ 

“What a devoted, earnest little bird she was! 
We had quite a serious time in parting, both 
imagining ourselves very much in love. Let me 
see. It lasted about three months, I think. 
Letters by the half-dozen a week! ’Pon my word, 
I had almost forgotten her. I wonder where she 
is, and what doing these long years—over six, I 
believe! She must be now almost a young lady. 
By my life, about twenty! I wonder if she’s 
engaged, or married? She ought to have grown 
up a beauty—she had fair promise for it. Til 
make some inquiry about her when I see some of 
the boys who used to be dancing around her. 

But Stanley soon forgot again Grace Campbell ; 
surrounded by many lovely girls, he had no 
thoughts of the absent ones. 

‘A few weeks after, while strolling through the 
park, he saw approaching him Frank Hawley, 
escorting a girl more beautiful than any he knew. 
Still her face was familiar. Before he had time 
to think where he had seen her, Frank rushed up 
to him, shook his hand warmly, exclaiming : 

“Just the man I most wanted to see! I should 
have been after you to-night to present you to an 
old friend.” 

Stanley was gazing admiringly and bewildered 
on the lovely face. ; 

«Can it be possible you do not recognise her?” 
asked Frank. 

A low, rippling laugh floated out on the breeze, 


by, bringing back to memory Grace Campbell. 

‘ Grace—-Miss Campbell! Is it possible ? 
How very beautiful you have grown 1” Stanley 
was about to say; but checking himself, he con- 
tinued, “How much you haye changed !” 

Yes, beautiful was Grace Campbell. In years 
past the belle of the High School, then the belle 
of the season. How proudly Stanley Mervin 
escorted her from one place of gay resort to 
another! Constantly he and Frank met then— 
almost every night—at Grace Campbell’s home. 
To do Stanley justice, at first he meant not to 
enter against Frank in a contest for Grace's love. 
It was only a pride he had of appearing fre- 
quently escorting the most beautiful girl in town. 
Then afterward came the hope of winning her. 
‘And the evil spirit came to him, urging him on, 
and whispering : 

“Now for the fierce contest! Triumph over 
him! You can!” 

Daily with her, both men grew to love Grace 
Campbell with a love neither could subdue. 

To Frank Hawley’s memory came back those 
words spoken years before : 

“Perhaps a fiercer contest may come.” 

Aye, it had come. Could he retire? No, no. 
To him it was for more than life. He could not 
resign her without a struggle for success. 

With his usual open, candid spirit, he sought 
Stanley. Pale and deeply agitated, he accepted 
the offered chair, and then said : 

“Mervin, has it truly come, as you said years 
ago? Are we again contesting for a prize? Now 
the highest one on earth ?” 

“T fear so,” answered Stanley. 

“My God, could I not have been. spared this? 
Stanley, this is the one love of my life. Why 
should you wish to take it from me?” 

“ Why ? Because I love too. We are on equal 
grounds, Hawley. T shall strive to win her, only 
retiring when she tells me her love is another's.” 

«And I must strive on too—win her love, if 
possible ; if not, then be consoled by her happiness, 
which is dearer than my own. 

Very kind Grace Campbell always was to Frank 
Hawley. ‘There was such perfect ease and cor- 
diality in her manner tohim, that Stanley Mervin, 
misunderstanding it, grew really to hate the noble 
fellow, whom he feared would again win from him 
the prize. Stanley knew but little of women’s 
ways, although so much in their society. Grace’s 
reserve he believed the result of Frank's influence ; 
but Frank knew better. Still, determined to learn 
from Grace’s own lips his fate, he told his love. 

“May you be happy, Grace. Believing, nay, 
being sure you will be, I will be content. We 
may never meet again. It _is best not, for some 
time. I am going to a distant State. Try to 
change Stanley’s feeling toward me. And if ever 
a time should come—we know not what the future 


and the girl’s eyes danced merrily as in years gone 
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may bring ~that Tcanin any way serve you oO. 
him, command me to any extent.” 

Grace was deeply agitated. She knew she pos- 
sessed the love of one of the noblest hearts that 
ever lived. She knew, too, that his words were 
earnest, and even unto death would he serve her 
and hers. 

“ Good-bye,” trembled upon, yet scarcely escaped, 
his lips. There was a wistful, pleading look in the 
sad eyes which Grace understood, and going to 
him, she said : 

“ Will you take with youa sister’s\love, Frank?” 
and raised her lips to hie. 

One kiss, pure as the angels give, a long em- 
brace, and they parted—never to meet again 
until in that blessed abode “ where there is no 
marrying nor giving in marriage.” 

Ere six months had passed, Stanley Mervin and 
Grace were united. 

As Frank had asked her, Grace sought to make 
her husband understand and appreciate Frank's 
noble nature, but in yain. 

Time rolled by. Little children gathered in 
Stanley’s home-—the first a boy, bearing his 
fathers name. When the little companion 
God sent to little Stanley first came, Grace 


said : 

“Call this little one Frank.” 

But Stanley answered sternly : 

“Never! L am astonished that you should 
think of it, Grace.” 

A short time after, the war began. Stanley 
Mervin was one of the first to rush to arms. 

On the terrible field of Bull Run they met 
again. The battle was over. Amid the wounded 
and dying lay Stanley Mervin, suffering terribly, 
parched with thirst, wild with fever. 

“Water! water! Give me a cup of water r 
came the cry from many lips. 

“ Comrade, here, let me raiss your head. Here 
is water,” said a low, sympathetic voice. And 
Stanley Mervin’s head was raised, his eyes to meet 
those of Frank Hawley. Suffering as he was, he 
drew back.. In his fevered brain quickly grew 
fearful, terrible fancies. He thought of Grace, of 
himself dying and dead, of Frank’s love for 
Grace, and he pushed aside the cup of water, 
saying: 

“ Curse you!” 

“You are suffering terribly, I know. Drink 
this, and let me fix you more comfortably. Drink, 
old fellow! Think of your loved ones at home! 
Live for them !” pleaded the noble man, heeding 
not the curse, thinking only of Grace and her love 
for the suffering man. 

Too weak to longer resist, Stanley clutched and 
drained the cup. 

Once more they met, amid the horrors of Ander- 
sonyille. In the same apartment, close side by 
side for many weeks, they were. Oh, the despair 
of those long days and endless nights ! ; 

One day a letter reached Stanley from his wife. 
How it came he never knew. He found it, on 
waking, pressed tightly in his closed hand. Grace 
wrote: : 

“ Thave tried in every way to get you home, with 
but poor hope of success from any, human power. 
Still I feel confident you will be given back to us. 
This feeling is so strong withing me that it seems 
a certainty, I tell our darlings of your coming. 
Our every thought is of you, and when you get 
home, what we shall do to make you comfortable 
and happy. Praying constantly for this’boon, I 
now it will be granted by Heaven ; through 
whose agency I cannot tell: But you must only 
think of living to get back to your loved ones. 

“Captain Hawley’s mother has a surety of her 
son’s return. She has an intimate and influential 
friend in the Southern army ; through him the 
exchange will be made. If you should not come 
as soon as he, send some tidings to your anxious 
and loving wife.” 
After ‘reading Grace's letter the bitter feeling 
grew stronger. Hatred and jealousy raged in the 
miserable man’s bosom, and he thought : 

“Yes, in the end he shall triumph. He will 
return home and console Grace, while I die 
here.” ; 

A few days after, 1m the grey dawn of morn- 
ing, there was a little stir within the prison 
walls. An officer holding a paner read out a few 
names. 

Stanley Mervin felt himself raised up, drawn 
forth, and pushed forward on and on until out 
into the fresh air. Conscious only of freedom, he 
followed on with the others. How the hours or days 
went by he knew not. Nothing was distinct until 
once more he was clasped in loving arms, and a 
joyous voice was sounding in his ear, crying : 
“Oh! I knew you were coming, I knew it, 
although they told me nay.” And then sobs hushed 
the loved voice. 


Her heart was aching as she saw the marks of 
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his suffering. How worn and thin he was! 
Loving, tender arms drew him gently toward the 
waiting carriage. They were stopped by acry: 

“Frank! Frank! Oh, where is my boy ?” 

And an aged form drew near; eyes dimmed by 
long years and weary watching, then eager, and 
beaming with a mother’s love, sought Stanley's. 
An instant, and then with a sad, pitiful look and 
quivering lip, she said: 

“Oh, I thought I saw my boy, Frank. Tell 
me of him. Did he start with you? They told 
me he was coming.” = 

“T cannot tell. Isaw him before we left. I 
know not of his starting with us—I can remember 
so little,” answered Stanley. 

The mother turned away. The disappointment 
was more than she could bear. Tottering, she was 
caught and supported by kind ones. A moment 
more, and a beautiful, bright, satisfied light broke 
over the aged face, and raising her hand she cried : 

“Yes, yes, therehe is! Do younotsee? Gone 
ahead! Before a little, 'm coming, my boy! Oh, 
Frankie, what joy, joy!” 

The bright look faded, the eager eyes closed. 
God had mercifully relieved the mother’s heart. 
Frank was found to her. 

The crowd drew back, awed, and knowing not 
what to think. 

Had she seen her boy? No,no; it was only a 
dying fancy. Perhaps so; but I think otherwise. 
And the records of Andersonville tell of the death 
of Captain Frank Hawley, after his supposed 
exchange. 

It was many weeks after Stanley’s return home 
before he grew strong enough to talk of his relief, 
or think how it could have been effected. And 
when Grace asked again and again, “ How was it? 
By whose aid?” he could only answer : 

“JT know not. Nothing, save I was pushed out 
with the others.” 

One day Grace drew forth the worn suit of 
clothes which her husband wore on his return, 
saying : 

“ Tll put these carefully away, to show 
our boys when they are older. But what is 
this? One of my letters hid in this little 
pocket ?” 

‘Let me*see,” Stanley said, receiving the 
paper, unfolding and holding “it close before 
him. 

A moment, and with a deep groan, he said: 

“My God! how unworthy I was, and am, of 
such devotion! How little I understood that 
noble heart! Grace, through Frank Hawley’s 
sacrifice, 1am with you. Read! read!” 

“Stanley, dear old fellow! you will soon be 
with your loved ones. You must go. Grace and 
the little ones want you. I have but one to watch 
for me; and that for a little while only, when we 
shall be united. I am only a miserable wreck at 
the best, and would have to go soon, any how. 
Carry to Grace a brother's love, and teach your 
children to love their parents’ friend. God bless 
you, and give you long years of happiness with 
your loved ones. FRANK.” 

Frank's words, spoken that day after winning 
the prize, came back to Stanley's memory then : 

“Can nothing unite us, Stanley ?” 

“Oh that he were alive now, to know how—” 

“Stanley, do not grieve. Frank has gained 
more than earth can give. One day we shall all 
be united, where there will be no contests, no 
marrying nor giving in marriage; only love— 
perfect and pure love!” 

When the third little boy was given to them, 
Grace said : 

« We will call this little one—” 

Stanley anticipated her words, and said : 

“Yes, dear. We will call him Frank, and pray 
that he may be like the noble man whose name he 


will bear.” 


“T say, Jones, that’s a shocking bad hat of yours. 
Why do you wear such a hideous thing ?” ‘Because, 
my dear fellah, Mrs. Jones declares she will not go 
out of the house with me till I get a better one.” 


Borwicr’s Custarp Powper is now used by all 
respectable families for making delicious Custards 
and Blanc Manges, and nothing can be more agree- 
eae! to eat with Puddings, Pies, and Stewed 

ruits. Sold by all Corndealers in 1d. and 2d. 
packets, and 6d. and 1s. tins. 


From J. Hounsell, Esq., Surgeon, Bridport 

e ” ’ 
a Nae J. f Senki eerie Naeving a 
aa ae Se acs Very severe cases under 
relior” = ound instantaneous and permanent 
arc rom K. Smith, Esq., Surgeon, Sherston, 
I irencester : “ T have tried Bunter’s NERVINE 


im many cases of severe t. i 
areal © tooth-ache, and in ever 
Sold be ah emanent relief has been obtained.” 


Chemists, 1s. 14d. per packet ; 
free for 15 stamps from J. R. one Maidstone. 
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ABOUT CLOTHES. 
—_o— 

I admire beautiful dress, and I do not wonder 
that others do. It is natural to look as well as 
one can. But are we not going a little too far, 
we who are not as rich as we should like to be, 
when, to use an old-fashioned expression, we put 
‘every penny we can scrape upon our backs ?” 

It is very well for wealthy folks to patronise 
milliner, dressmaker and jeweller to an unlimited 
extent ; it is good for the latter trio. Money was 
not made to be hoarded ; but I know many a young 
woman who suffers in her pursuit of style, and is 
a martyr to her new walking suits, when, with 
fewer flounces and feathers and lace and tassels 
and bows and buttons, she might be happy. 

“Can't have any new music,” because out of 
her allowance it mustn’t be afforded; so the 
accomplishment that “ pa” paid so much for in 
school-days rusts, and “pa” hears no more 
“songs” or “pieces.” That extra ruffle, hideous 
in effect, which marks out his daughter’s collar- 
bone, in ler new stone-coloured suit, would have 
bought several sheets of the last new compositions 
for the piano-forte; but Madame Trimmer in- 
sisted that it was necessary, and there it is. No 
new music, no new books, no pleasant matinées ; 
nothing to keep the eyes bright, and the mind in 
working order. Every penny hoarded for dress, 
and, after all, a sense of failure upon the wearer 
all the while. Little Jack has no presents of 
toys from “aunty ;” the old beggar-woman 
goes away empty-handed, and the be-flounced 
damsel grows cross and is bored, and don’t know 
why. 

Then fine dress does not attract attention now, 
for every one dresses finely. The rouged and 
powdered promenaders who do not move in respect- 
able circles flaunt such miraculous silks, and have 
such wonderful jackets and shawls and parasols, 
that the respectable young ladies who pass them 
make no show whatever. And these creatures 
cause nice girls and women all this needless agony 
of dress. One can be as pretty without making a 
display—that is, if one is pretty at all. If not— 
or as the Chinese photographer said to a discon- 
tented lady sitter, “If no have handsome, how 
can?” Street display never did any one any good. 
And the English idea that extreme plainness of 
costume is necessary for a lady on foot, in public 
thoroughfares, is at least a convenient one. 

Don’t, for the sake of impressing on strangers 
that you can wear “the last thing out,” do with- 
out books, pictures, music, entertainment, the 
pleasures of charity, and all the other things that 
a little money can help you to. 

As for young men, they are just as bad. But 
the fact that they cannot escort their lady friends 
to places of amusements, or offer them the little 
attentions that used to be so plentiful when neck- 
ties were not so gay, and hats did not change their 
shape so often, aud gloves were not necessary 
from early morn until dewy eve, may keep many 
nice girls from falling in love with some worthless 
fellow who is “80 attentive.” 

We will take this as a dispensation of Provi- 
dence, as also the fact that nothing under a 
millionaire can afford to marry now-a-days, in 
consequence of the awful expense of clothes for 
two, and false hair for one until the fashion 


changes. 


WHO KISSED ASA ARKWRIGHT? 
—Oo——— 

Hannah Arkwright, darning the family hose, 

according to her sex and position, envied her 

| brother Asa from the bottom of her soul, when 
she heard him declare his intention of “being a 
doctor;” of taking his grandmother's legacy from 
the bank, and using it for his education and sup- 
port, and all the necessary expenses of a medical 
student’s life. Hannah, handsome, large, strong- 
minded without knowing it, and nearly eight and 
twenty, would have done well for herself had she 
been a man. She would have entered some pro- 
fession ; succeeded in it; found a wife to suit her 
taste, courted and married her. As it was, Miss 
Arkwright must sit still, do work that any ignorant 
woman could have done, and find no mate whatever. 
How she could have loved too! What a help-meet 
she would have been for any man! 

“Don’t do it,” said the old gentleman. “ Don’t 
do it, Asa. Let the money grow, and help me 
farm. It'll come to you in the end—the farm will.” 

“Don’t go, Asa,” said the mother; ‘ Ishall miss 
you so.” 

But Hannah, standing by her brother's side what 
time the kine came home one cold May evening, 
said to him in her low, rich voice: 

“Go, Asa. Do what I would do if I werea 
man. Carve out your destiny. Be somebody and 
something, if you can.” 

Then Asa looked at her. 
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“You know it is as much for Mattie as for 
myself. She isn’t fit for a farmer’s wife. Think 
what a life it is! Remember Aunt Betsy—worked 
to death, I believe, looking back on what she did. 
Look at mother, old before her prime. I don’t 
want Mattie to break down as they did. But, 
Hannah, all this study takes time. Will she wait, 
do you think? I couldn’t lose her now.” 

“Tf she loves you, she can wait or share poverty 
with you,” said Hannah. ‘Then bitter feelings 
swept over her, as they sometimes did when she 
thought of Asa’s sweetheart, whom she regarded 
asja mere “doll baby.” “ But perhaps she may 
not know what love is,” she added. 

“But you will be very kind to Mattie?” asked 
the brother. 

“Mattie, Mattie — always Mattie,” said the 
sister to herself. Aloud she answered, “Tl 
invite her to tea, and send her sponge cake and 
the last fashion magazine, with my love. I'll call 
on her, and trim her bonnet, if she wants me to. 
Will that do? On the strength of that promise, 
will you go?” 

And Asa kissed his sister, and called her a 
“good girl,” and thought of Mattie—poor little 
Mattie, Mattie Blume, who helped her father keep 
the school, and who was engaged to Asa. 

Her eyes were dim with tears when he told her 
of his resolution, and she could not speak at all 
for many minutes. At last she found voice to tell 
him that she could bear it if it were best for him, 
and that she would wait for ever. 

“But you'll forget me in the city, perhaps,” she 
added. “The girls have a way with them that 
will charm you. They are accomplished too, and 
dress so. I shall look plain and shabby to you, 
and you'll—” But he stopped her mouth with 
kisses, and vowed he never, never would, and meant 
it. Then he gave her a little forget-me-not ring, 
and asked for a lock of her hair. Andif Hanna 
Arkwright could have seen into the girl’s heart, 
she would have known that, “doll baby” though 
she was, she loved Asa very dearly ; but as Hannah 
could not Iook into that pure recess, she thought 
as before: 

“She is pretty, and Asa sees it, and cares for 
nothing more. It is always so with men.” 

And when Asa went away, she never fancied 
that Mattie needed comforting in very earnest. 
One outpouring of her heart to Hannah would 
have proved the truth to that other woman, but 
Mattie had no thought of making a confidant of 
the sister of her betrothed lover. So she returned 
the call, and gave thanks for the sponge cake, and 
went to tea, hardly mentioning Asa at all. 

Moreover when a month or two had passed, 
Hannah noticed a certain young clerk from New 
York, who was visiting his aunt at Hopgrove, 
walking home from church witli Mattie, and spied 
him on her porch the next evening; and though 
she did not, as many a sister would, write of this 
to Asa, or even tell her mother of it, Hannah’s red 
lip curled when she thought of the silly girl, and she 
wondered more than ever “what Asa saw in 
her.” 

As for Mattie, the young clerk was nothing to 
her, and her whole heart followed Asa perpetually ; 
but with strong feelings and many thoughts, she 
had a way of keeping them to herself, and of 
uttering, except where she was perfectly at her 
ease, only the primmest commonplaces, and of 
proving herself, especially to Hannah, who over- 
awed her, “one of those kitten women” whom 
this strong-minded young lady hated. 

But late in the fall, when winter was approach- 
ing, Mr. Blume, desiring a new supply of spelling- 
books, slates, pencils, etc., and finding the academy 
could scarcely spare him, bethought himself to 
send Mattie to New York to purchase these 
necessities. She had been there once before, and 
could stop all night with her cousin Smith, in 
street, and he would direct her to the_ express 
office, and to the booksellers also. And Mattie 
was delighted with the proposal, and looked 
happier than she had looked since Asa went 
away, as, in her garnet-coloured dress and little 
black hat, she stood on tip-toe to kiss her tall old 
father good-by, and listened to his instructions 
about keeping the pocket-book safe, and not 
putting her head out of the car window. . | 

Hannah Arkwright, looking out of her window, 
which commanded a view of the railway setion, 
saw the young clerk, Mr. Brown, skurrying ae 
with his yalise in his hand, and saw him also, 
through the old spy-glass that had pense estlor 
grandfather's, are the car in whic attie had 
Ca ae apparntmen’ I make no doubt,” 
said Hannah. “Oh, women! women! It’s any 
one or anything in the shape of aman, with most 
of them. I blush for my sex. ' 

Mattie Blume was as innocent of any knowledge 
of Mr. Brown’s intention of going to the city with 
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her, as she was of Greek or Hebrew. To be sure, 
it was not unpleasant to sit beside the kindly 
young fellow who entertained her with his chatter, 
nor to be escorted to Cousin Smith’s so safely ; but 
her thoughts were with Asa all the while, for she 
was trying to make up her mind “ whether it 
would do to callon him.” She knew where his 
bachelor room was. Could it be any harm for his 
betrothed wife just to step in five minutes? He 
would not think so, she was sure; she would do 
it, she resolyed—she certainly would. , Otherwise 
he would not know that she was in the city, and 
come, as she felt sure he would, to pass the evening 
with her at Cousin Smith’s, 

So, having left her little bag at Cousin Smith’s, 
received kisses, answered questions, and been 
directed to & ’s, the school-book reposi- 
tory, she started out again ; “and haying made her 
purchases, turned her little feet in the direction of 
Asa’s abiding place, where he had a little study, 
which underwent a grand transformation scene at 
night by means of appliances stored in the adjacent 
pantry. 

A woman was scrubbing the hall floor when 
she arrived, and informed her that the gentleman 
she was in search of occupied ‘the second floor 
back ;” and picking her way through the flood of 
soap and water, Mattie climbed the stairs, and 
stood in a little oil-clothed passage-way, quite 
dark, and commanding a view of two small rooms, 
dusty and grimy, as gentlemen’s lodgings often 
are when the gentlemen are not rich enough to 
pay for good. attendance. 

In one of these, with his head resting on 
both his hands, after a fashion of his own, all 
his black hair rumpled about by his restless 
fingers, and a great book before him, sat Asa 
in his old coat’ and slippers. I presume that 
he would not have been a particularly at- 
tractive object to anyone else, for Asa was not 
oeautiful, and just then was not attired very 
freshly or elegantly. His position was awkward, 
and his expression careworn. But this was the 
woman who loved him. She stood still in the 
darkness, at the head of those newly-scrubbed 
stairs, and looked at him. No exquisite gentleman 
dismissed from his barber’s hands could have 
seemed more comely to her eyes. ‘Oh, Asa, how 
Llove you!” she said to herself; “how I love you! 
how I love you!” And the mother pity that is 
part of a real woman’s love flooded her heart on 
the instant, as she saw that his eyes were duller 
pe his cheeks a little hollower than when he left 

er. 

This loving little soul dared not enter the room 
and speak to her betrothed lover until she had 
quieted her heart a little, and could give him her 
hand and her lips placidly. 

“My poor old Asa—and no one to take care of 
him!” she sighed. And she wiped a tear away 
with her white kerchief, and as she did so the 
door of the other room opened wide, and somebody 
came out of it. 

It was hard for Mattie to realise what it was 
at first. Such a looking creature she had never 
seen before. It was dressed in the latest style. A 
huge waterfall, chignon—what you will—crowned 
its caput. Over this tipped a tall crowned hat 
and feather. On its back was a sacque, with gilt 
braid. At its throat—its coarse, ugly throat—a 
huge red bow of ribbon. It wore two skirts, one 
looped and festooned to admiration, and had in 
its hand a parasol the size of a mushroom, and it 
walked directly into Asa’s room. : 

“Tt is a woman,” said Mattie to herself. “ What 
an object! One of those dreadful, disreputable 
cr2atures, I’ve heard about, no doubt. What-can 
she want with Asa?” 

And then she saw this object walk up to Asa, 
clasp him about the neck, and kiss him with a 
resounding smack. 

“The bold, bold wretch!” said Mattie. “Oh 
my!’ 

Her little hands clenched themselves; but in a 
moment they grew clammy and helpless, and she 
trembled from head to foot. Asa did not push 
this creature from him and call for the police. 
Instead, he burst into a roar of laughter, caught 
hold of his visitor by the shoulders, and shook her 
in a jovial manner, and then arose, walked to the 
door, and shut and locked’ it, with a remark that 
“when a man bade adieu to his dignity, it was 
best to have no witnesses.” rt 

Yes, he locked the door, and Mattie stood there 
and listened. She heard peals of laughter, merry 
talk, a sound as of the banging about of chaira, 
and then silence. She waited half an hour. The 
door did not open, and still she stood’ there like 
one inadream. After a while she found strength 
to creep down stairs, and got home to Cousin 
“mith’s, and told that gocd lady that she had “a 
sick headache.” Tt was a sick headache, but the 
first 18 an easier thing to say, and so she went to 


bed early, and went home in the morning train, 


her soul as desolate as a widow’s. 

Her own eyes had seen, her own ears had heard ; 
otherwise she had not believed. 

And this was heradored Asa! That next evening 
she took the forget-me-not ring from her finger 
and put it into a piece of paper, and on another 
she wrote: ‘ 


“ Good-by, Asa. I shall never write to youany 
more. It must be all over between us. Don't 
ask me why; I will never tell you. I hope you 
will be happy, but now I could not make you so, 

Martie Bums.” 


And this note came to Asa one morning, and fell 
upon his heart so terribly, that his friend and 
chum, Frank Werter, found him, an hour after, 
senseless upon the floor, and telegraphed to his 
sister to come to him. 

Hannah went at once. She found her brother 
tossing ina fever, and muttering Matties name. 
She looked in his vest pocket, and found the note 
and the ring. 

So, when her brother’s senses returned, Hannah 
told him, as she now blamed herself for not 
having told him before, how Mattie had been 
“ going on”? with young Brown ; how he had gone 
to the city with her ; and how he must put out of 
his head the memory of such a girl. 

‘Be a man, Asa,” said Hannah. ‘It isso much 
better after all. What do you want with a wife 
like that ?” 

“‘ But she seemed an angel to me,” said Asa; “and 
I know she loved me.” ; 

‘“‘ She never knew how to love,” said Hannah. 
“ T told you so.” 

So it was over—the romance of two lives. That 
beautiful thing, first love, had died the death. 
Jealousy had perched upon its dove-like bosom, 
and picked its eyes out, and it lay blind in a grave 
of its own making. 

Mattie went on with her school. Asa worked 
hard at his profession ; gained his diploma; prac- 
tised; began to make money—not for Mattie, alas! 
not for Mattie. He heard a funeral bell toll in his 
heart when he thought of her. 

And as for the girl herself, well, I hardly know 
what change came over her. Her prettiness took 
an intangible departure ; her voice grew less 
sweet. She could not laugh, or chirp out sweet 
commonplaces any more, and of course Brown, 
junior, took his departure. He began to neglect 
his relatives at Hopgrove, and Mattie felt glad 
that he did not call to see her. 

Meanwhile Hannah Arkwright had returned 
home, buxom and fresh and bright, and went 
about her work singing. A new light had dawned 
upon her life. She had met her mate at: last. 
Frank Werter had fallen furiously in love with 
her, and she loved himin return. He had already 
proposed, and they would be married in six 
months’ time. ‘To be sure, he was no richer than 
Asa; but he had a sensible German fashion of 
adapting himself to circumstances, and measuring 
expenses by the length of his purse. _And Hannah 
had her sayings—the potcheese being her own, 
and also certain hens and geese, whose eggs she 
had disposed of. : 

They were exactly of an age ; they had tastes in 
common; they liked each other’s looks; why 
should they not be happy, then, loving as they did, 
with very little money ? 

In due time Mattie heard that Hannah was 
married, but they, father and daughter, received 
no cards. Hannah had not desired her brother to 
love or marry Mattie, but she bore her a grudge 
for jilting him all the same. As for old Mr. 
Blume, he had absolutely never known of his 
daughter's engagement, and thought her still his 
little girl, too young for thoughts of love or 
marriage. 

Asa never went home to visit; he could not 
breathe the air that Mattie breathed; but Frank 
Werter had no idea that family relations should 
be broken. He often contrived to take Hannah to 
see the ‘“ good father and mother,” and’ he won 
their love in time, outlandish as they thought his 
long golden hair, slouched hat, and glossy beard. 
He made the rafters ring with laughter; he 
played for them on his violin; he sung. He 
brought them presents ; and he explained to them, 
in his outspoken way, that Asa would come also, 
but for his unhappiness about Mattie. 

“T should have shot myself hadst thou not said 
Yes,” he said to his wife across the great parlour, 
and she answered just as frankly: | : 

“TJ never had the slightest intention of saying 
‘ No.’ ” ; 

Oh, yes, they were very happy, as loving married 
people always are. And Hannah never knew how 
miserable little Mattie was. 

It was one Christmas time, and Frank had 
brought his wife home, and Asa had, as usual, 


remained in the city, where he had no friend with 


whom to dine, but eat his lonely meal at a restau- 
rant, when Mrs. Wilton, the clergyman’s wife, 
whom he had but just brought home to the 
parsonage, gave a great tea company, to which she 
invited everybody. Poor little Mattie received her 
invitation, of course, and it seemed impossible to 
refuse it, and besides, old Mr. Blume decided to 
go. She should meet Hannah there, she knew, 
but it must be borne; and she went to the. parson- 
age on her old father’s arm. And she partook of 
tea and eat cake, and played those dull and proper 
games suitable for a clergyman’s home, where, of 
course, dancing was tabooed, and much merriment 
was not to be expected ; and looked and felt like a 
martyr through it all. 

Dr. Frank Werter felt like a martyr also, and 
resolved in his own mind to endure this quiet no 
longer. Little-dread had he of the clergyman’s 
wife, or of the clergyman and all the gooi deacons 
and deaconesses, ‘‘ Wait —a little,’ he cried. 
“There shall be very soon a new lady here. Wait 
a little.” And he vanished from the room, and 
seizing upon the astonished help in the passage, 
held a secret conversation with her, and departed, 
whither no one guessed. His wife grew a little 
neryous; for what would people think? The 
clergyman’s wife whispered to the deaconess next 
her that “much was excusable in a foreigner ;” 
and in the midst of the panic that ensued came a 
rapping at the door. It was opened, and there 
entered a gigantic girl of the period, dressed in 
the help’s best clothes and chignon—a world too 
small—carrying a parasol in its hand. It sat 
down on the sofa. It bowed and courtesied 
grotesquely. It played upon the piano, and sung, 
in a falsetto voice, certain German songs. 
Finally it rushed towards the edified clergy- 
man himself, clasped him in its arms, and eja- 
culated : 

“Come! I am here to elope with you. I 
have great affinity for you. Come!—let us fly 
together.” 

“Frank Werter, I am ashamed of you,” cried 
his wife. ‘I don’t know what folks will think of 
you.” 

But even the sober folks present were con- 
vulsed with laughter—all but poor Mattie. White 
as a ghost, she stared at the awful caricature of 
womanhood, and saw, for the second time, the 
being who had embraced Frank in his little New 
York study. 

“So,” cried the German, coming out of his 
masquerading costume in the hall—‘ So, I makea 
fine young lady, do I not ?—-Thus, in the servant's 
Sunday clothes, did I once visit my friend, now 
my brother, your brother Asa, my best beloved. 
I kissed him; I embraced him. I saw, and he 
did not, some one watching in the passage all the 
while. Afterwards I told him. ‘You are sup- 
posed to have a bosom sweetheart, my friend.’ 
He said I was a fool. Well, let one be a fool 
gometimes. It is sad always to be wise. Ah — 
what is thig ?” j 

For as he spoke, Mattie Blume gave a little cry 
and fell fainting to the floor. 

Hannah picked her up. I believe she saw the 
girl grow white when her brother’s name was 
spoken. And Hannah was alone with her when 
she came to herself, And there, in the best bed- 
room of the parsonage, Mattie put her arms about 
Hannah's neck and told her the truth. ; 

“T thought it was a dreadful woman,” she said. 
“What else could Ithink? And all these years my 
heart has been breaking.” 2 
“Why did’nt you tell me? Ydhave sifted the 
matter,” said Hannah. “ Poor child! so you did 
love him.” in ; 

“ And I have made him hate me, said Mattie. 
“Not quite,” said Hannah. “Poor Asa ! 
The day that followed was cold and bleak. The 
i fe -e white with snow. Dr. Asa Ark- 
city streets were W2Ih' eV ioa}s 
wright sat before his office fire with his head 
buried in his hands, thinking bitter, bitter 
thoughts. Suddenly a hand touched his shoulder ; 
he looked up. There stood Hannah. 
“J thought you were at home for Christmas,” 
he said, almost coldly: And suddenly, for the first 
time in her womans life, Hannah burst into a 
flood of tears, and flung herself on her knees at her 
brother’s feet. And so she told him the story that 
Mattie had told her. 
« And though she doubted you so easily, she 
loves you still, and will die if you do not come to 
her,” said Hannah. “I know you love her also.” 
“But I have changed so, I amso grim and 
hard,” said Asa, 
“She has changed also,” said Hannah. 
“ Asa, you must go to her,” 
And Asa went. And my story ends, as it is 
meet a story should do, in.a wedding. 
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Description of our Illustrations. 
—oO 


FASHIONABLE EVENING DRESSES. 


Fie. 1.—A robe of white Chambery gauze over 
a white silk slip, with a flounce of the same piped 
at the edge with azure blue satin. The flounce 
is headed by a drawn piece of blue satin edged 
with white blond lace. The bows are cf blue 
satin ribbon. The tunic is of Chambery gauze 
edged with blond lace and a band of blue satin 
The folds on the berthe are satin bands edged 
with lace, and are continued in broad sash ends 
on the skirt. : 

This costume also looks’ yery pretty in black 
silk, with bows either of black or coloured satin 
on the skirt. The tunic is then formed of white 
muslin, with lace or a muslin frill edged with 
narrow lace. ‘The satin band is pretty, of either 
cerise, or candle-light green with black. If the 
white muslin tunic is worn over a coloured silk, it 
must be trimmed to match, except with grey, 
which admits of the contrast of scarlet or red, 
blue, violet, and green, 


Fig. 2.—A dress of brown gros grain silk, with 
one deep flounce and edged with lace, or in 
place of the lace a muslin frill kilt plaited. The 
flounce is not scalloped, the frill is only laid on it 
in that manner, for, as will beseen, it continues to 
the ground. Each festoon is headed by a searlet 
rose encircled by a rosette of lace (or muslin 
frilling). The flounce is headed by a quilling of 
muslin bordered each side with valenciennes lace. 
Over the dress a scarletopera cloak is worn, bor- 
dered and fringed with gold, and lined with white 
silk. A cluster of scarlet roses adorns one side of 
the hair. . 

Fig. 3 is a very comfortable and stylish house 
vest, particularly suited for the wear of an in- 
valid, or one with delicate lungs, who wishes a 
pretty toilette and yet requires warmth. It is 
composed of pink satin, quilted with revers of 
black satin quilted smaller, and is bordered all 
round with swansdown: Or it may be made of 
black silk or satin with vevers of scarlet, turquoise 
blue, or whatever colour is préferred. The trim- 
ming may be of swatnsdown, ermine, or of lace 
insertion. In the country it is very easy to 
procure goosedown, which makes up as well as 
swansdown ; feathers also forma pretty trimming. 
Peacocks are the handsomest, but partridge, or 
even duck or cock and hen feathers produce a 
pleasing effect. 


Fia. 4.—A cap for an elderly lady. The crown 
is of lace. A lappet of lace encircles the crown, 
and beneath that a quilling of dablia-coloured 
ribbon edged with lace. The lappet forms two 
handkerchief ends behind, just beyond the bow at 
the-side. There are lappets also under the chin, 
and a ribbonend behind. The lappets are formed 
of net edged with lace all round. 


Fia. 5.—Another dress-cap. This isshaped of 
net insertion double-edged with narrow lace down 
the centre, and a border of insertion double-edged 
with wide lace. A plait is made behind the ear, 
as seen in the illustration, A coronet of velvet 
plaited crosses the front terminates each side in a 
bow, and at one side only there is a long end. 

Side lappets are added. 


Fig. 6.—Crochet Antimacassar.—This anti- 
macassar is made in squares, each square being 
worked as follows :— 

1st. row.—Make 9 chain, join it to make a 

round, and work 2+ stitches in the ring. 

2nd row.—12 treble on the 24 stitches, with 2 

chain between each treble. 

3rd row.—3 chain, 2 long treble; 3 chain, 2 

long treble ; 3 chain, 4 long treble; repeat till 
round is completed. 

4th row.—l chain, 2 long treble; 3 chain, 2 

long treble ; 3 chain, 4 long treble; repeat till 
round is completed. 

5th row.—3 treble in 3 chain of preceding row; 

on the centre stitch of the treble, make three 
times 8 chain to form the three top loops; 
repeat from beginning of row, making one 
plain stitch between each big loop. 

6th row.~-5 chain; 1 treble in the middle top 

loop. The corners have 5 chain and 2 treble 
in corner loop; repeat. 


7th row.—2chain ; 1 treble over the treble of 
preceding row; 8 chain; 1 treble in same 
eens For the corners, work besides, 1 treble, 
; chain ; 1 treblein the 5 chain of the loop of 
ast row; repeat, 
aun oe 9th rows, like 4th and 6th rows.—The 
eee Joined together by the middle 
atriale each centre little loop. 
ootLeae Ny ae Evans and Co's Boars’ head 
» No. 12. A. Walker's Penelope needle, No. 3. 
————__— : 


THE MAGAZINES. 
—_o— —_ 

The Saint James’ Magazine is more diversified 
than last week, even though we still find four 
serial stories running at once through its pages, 
viz., ‘The Cravens of Cravenscroft,” ‘Author 
and Actress,” “‘ Under the Red Cross,” and chapter 
I. of “True Lover,” to be completed in three 
instalments. ‘A Legend of the Holy Isle” is 
complete in these pages. The essays are ‘ The 
educational question in Bengal;” “ Antipathies ;” 
“The Pioneers of Civilisation ;” “an Emigration 
paper.” Sir John Bowring contributes “ A 
Nosegay of Translations,” and there is a paper 
entitled, “Among the Tsawkoo-karens.” The 
frontispiece, “ The Lady in the Enchanted Chair” 
is a beautiful photograph, and alone is well 
worth the price of the magazine. 

Cassels Magazine contains a very pretty illus- 
tration of “St. Valentine,” and another entitled 
“Snowdrop,” from the graceful pencil of Miss 
Edwards. “Poor Miss Finch” igs. growing to a 
climax in interest. ‘A Breach of Law” isa very 
good story. The frontispiece, “ Quiet as Death is 
the Water-mill,” is a pretty piece of landscape. 
There are the usual number of short stories, mis- 
cellaneous papers, and poems. 

The Quiver continues ‘His by Right,’ which 
loses nothing of its interest in the present chapters ; 
* About Nellie” is also represented by chapters 
XI. and XII. There is a short story, ‘A Grand 
Mistake,” papers on “Sin” and “Faith.” “A 
Sunday afternoon in Jack Ketch’s Warren,” is a 
deseription from life of a London nest of thievery 
and poverty. Several other well-written articles, 
&e., appear, which want of space prevents our 
more particularly describing. 

What is it? Sixpence. Every month.—Thus 


reads the title page of a magazine, which makes 
its first appearance in’ March, and is published 
at 15, Paternoster-row. 
much is it? Siwpence, would have beena better 
form of question and answer than What 43 it? 
Sixpence, with the additional information “Hvery 
month.” What is it! in the way of literary contents? 
We should say amateurish, rather. But if there is 
not much originality in the continuous story, the 
atyle of the dramatic criticisms fully atone for it. 
There is a freshness about the style in which they 
are written, that leads to the supposition that 
they can be the composition of no hackneyed hand. 


Tt scems to us that How 


A Siinilar innocence of worldly doings is displayed 
in the anxious inquiry, if Mr. Charles Dickens’ 
wifé survived him? a query asked by the Editor 
himself, and in the introduction of a letter from a 
correspondent in this the same number. ‘The very 
name of the leading story speaks for itself; “The 
Skeleton Rover” is not to be read without sharing 
the nervous tremour experienced by the younglady 
who finds amongst her mother’s papers the follow- 
ing terrible prophecy : 

Effie Fauldnip hath said 

To bone shalt thou wed, 

And hard be thy bed 

Till cold thou art laid.” 
But this is nothing to her agony when she finds 
her husband by some unaccountable process turning 
to bone before her eyes, and she pads his clothes 
welting the wadding with her tears, that the 
secret, preserved from the world, may be hersalone. 
The praise of industry is truly due to the Editor, 
for if we mistake not, What is it? is all his own 
unassisted labour, novelette, essays, dramatic 
reviews, and anxious queries. So much pains-taking 
deserves, as the title page announces, “all rights 
reserved.” 

The Victoria for March is not up to the best 
serials in tone, either in its essays or fiction, which, 
as it emanates from those who support the supre- 
macy of female intellect, isto be regretted by all 
who sympathise in their interests. ‘The fourteen 
Stars* is a story of weak and almost incredible 
superstition ; ‘‘ Odds and: Ends from Toledo Cot- 
tage “is too much spun out. The essays will 
possess an interest for those who take part in such 
subjects, as ‘‘ Female ‘Suffrage, ‘ Education of 
Women,” “* Women at the Universities,” ‘‘ Medical 
training,” “ Baby farming,” &c. 

JUVENILE MAGAZINES. 

Aunt Judy's Magazine for March. (Published 
by Belland Daldy, York-street, Govent-garden, 
London.) The present number of this excellent 
magazine seems a little heavier than usual, with 
“A Fossil Hunt near Cairo,’ “The Hunting 
Grounds of our Youth,” and “ Word Pictures from 
Italy.” But doubtless Aunt Judy knows the tastes 
of her little readers better than we do. Those 
capital stories, ‘‘ From Six to Sixteen ” and ‘The 
Christmas Holidays at Everton,” are continued. 
“ The Magician’s Gift,” one of the ‘Old Fashioned 
Fairy Tales,” is complete, and’so is “The Paulabre,” 
atranslation from the Norse. A piece of music 
and some verses complete the programme, 


‘Words with just emphasis 


Little Folks—(London, Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin), is as attractive as ever in its well-drawn 
illustrations, but the letter-press of the present 
number is scarcely up to its old mark of freshness 
and interest. The German origin of a great part 
of its contents is too marked. 


SERIALS. 


Cassell’'s Illustrated History of the War between 
France and Germany.—(Published by Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin, London, Paris, and New 
York.) Part XIV. 

Like the other portions of this work, which will 
be one of reference and historical value in years 
to come, the present part is profusely illustrated 
with well-drawn and carefully-engraved wood 
blocks. The portrait of the Emperor of Germany 
on the first page especially deserves our com- 
mendation. 

Cassell’s Popular Educator, New Edition revised 
to the present date. (Published by Messrs. 
Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, at London, Paris, 
and New York.) 

Turs enterprising firm deserve great praise for 

their practically useful works of which the present 

is one. Such a publication brings information 
and knowledge into the power of thousands who 

would not otherwise be able to obtain it, and is a 

valuable book to be placed upon the shelves of any 

library for reference. 

Cassell’s Technical Educator is another pnbli- 
cation of a similar kind, issuing from the press of 
the same fim. It abounds in illustrations, and 
part XVI. contains articles on mining and quarry- 
ing, museums—their construction and arrange- 
ment, chemistry applied to the arts, seats of 
industry, principles of design, builders’ quantities ° 
and measurements, farming, &c., shipbuilding, 
technical drawing, great manufactures of little 
things, fortification, photography, biographical 
sketches, paper and cardboard making, civil 
engineering, chemistry of the fine arts, noble 
inyentions and. inventors, sanitary engineering, 
fish culture, the lathe, optical instruments, 
practical application of the fine arts, and soldier- 
ing. 


THE THEATRES. 


THE HAYMARKET. 

On Monday evening The Balance of Comfort, by 
Mr. Bayle Bernard, he trance at the Hay- 
market, and Miss Rose 4 y appeared for the 
first time on that stage a8 Mis, Torrington, sustain- 
ing the character with ease and delivering her 
and: point. If we are 
iiot inistaken, Miss Massey is capable of sustaining 
@inore important role. Mr. Rogers and Mr. Clark, 
as the two guitor’s, acquitted themselves with con- 


siderable eclat. i 


Mr. Torrington was represented 
by Mr. Howe with his usual ability. = 
‘Pygmalion and Galatea still runs with undimin- 


ished success. 
THE QUEEN’S THEATRE. | 


The Last Days of Pompeii are now supplemented 
by the revival of Black-eyed Susan, a drama sure 
to bo # favourite if it were only for Mr. Rignold’s 
hearty, earnest impersonation of | e honest sailor. 
Miss Henrietta Hodgson, as ths heroine, renders 
her part in an artistic, ravefil, and finished 


manner. The rest-of the characters are creditably 
sustained. 


THE GLOBE THEATRE. 


forgiven: this new comedy hardly bids fair to 
make a great hit, as the dialogue is too much spun 
out, and the scenes drag somewhat in spite of the 
best efforts of the actors, and the talent and ease of 
Mr. Montague. ‘The latter gentleman, however, 
does not appear to his best advantage 1n Forgiven, 
seeming scarcely to bestow as much, attention to the 
finish of his impersonation.as he 1s capable of doing. 

eet 


Barnum has got oR a, new thing in sensations. 
He has secured four Fiji Tsland cannibals, whom 
he exhibited at the Astor House on the 23rd Feb. 
to 150 friends. He is bound to return three of 
these to a king hostile to their tribe, whov had 


captured them, by August, 1874, and the Ameri- 
oth Consul holds 15,000 dols., which are to be 


forfeited in case he fails to do so. When Byrne’ 
they will be killed, and, itis announced, served up 
for the king’s table, but itis not said tow 
has contracted to grain-feed: the lot, wi ae ie 
to that banquet. This gives’ #n he z - a5 

exhibition, which the liberal daubs of paint, bie 


: es trich feathers, the 
display of peacocks and Padally Sco bonOUs 


monotonous songs an u 3 stonc 

war dances would otherwise, fail to inspire. 
re > ~ 

Mr. Barnum declares be will not redeem 


his 15,000 dols., and thus places the generous and 


: lic under an obligation to see his 
mete an up to him the 15,000 dols, in “saving 


the bacon” of the Fijis. 


[Marcon 23, 1872. 
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a professor to form a code of rules for the exact 
management of every household supported on 
given incomes. It might as well say to its own 
sex on principles of Hygeine, ‘No tobacco, no 
grog, and no latch keys.” In the matter of dress 
every woman will assert her independence, and be 
her own professor. 

Our first correspondent goes on :—‘Now is the 
time for us to establish a ‘College of Fashion’ 
where dresses might be designed with some regard 
to esthetics, and combined with some small con- 


WOMAN'S DRESS ASSOCIATION. 
‘ ——Q-—— 

A contemporary says, “The Women’s Dress 
Association does not seem to be progressing greatly. 
It is much paragraphed and talked about, but one 
does not hear of its doing very great things at pre- 
sent. It should have a magazine—monthly or 
weekly—in which the views of the society should 
be advocated. The columns of this publication 
should be open to extensive correspondence, and in 


ie this would exist the utility of the magazine.” We | sideration as to the health of the wearer.” Dear 
are not at all surprised that the Association does | good man! he might as well attempt to rear a 
LES Roane atcaye 
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Age succeed ; and we should predict a similar fate | baby from the month! Ladies when they are 
ps the magazine if any one were rash enough to | fashionable dress to attract. A great many who 
start it. Only a few old feminine fogies, and one | are not fashionable, but simply young, or pretty, 
52 two misguided, eccentric, strong - minded | or tasteful, dress to attract, quite as often from an 
young persons would ever come into it. innate love of the beautiful, and the amiable desire 
ay contemporary informs us that | to be pleasing, as from an empty vanity. But 
Se Graphic proposed the other day to | hundreds and thousands combine the graceful with 
Oven a professor Jn the art of dress. In | the comfortable and healthy. {A foolish few, and 
ablaets ele, 1870, during the time we were un- | a certain fashionable number in the matter of ball 
‘is Share any, fashions from Paris, I proposed | room attire, run their risks. Well, and what then? 
he Gp. aph fe College of Dress and Fashion.” | The soldier bent on conquest runs a risk; he con- 
| not second Sinan aa it, but the ladies will quers or dies. So does the ball-room beauty. 
b motion. It might as well propose | All the associations in the world will never 
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school a graceful, a sensible, a charming, or a vain 
woman into making a dowdy object of herself, 
and she is quite right too ; it is her duty to be an 
ornament to society, and to grace her own especial 
home with as pleasing an exterior as possible. 

The tight lacers, thin boot-wearers, and other 
weak-minded and misguided women, are fewer than 
some of the opposite sex imagine. : 

True the fashion of the hour is often ridiculous 
and ugly, yet it is seldom that any style may not 
be adapted and modified so as to be reconciled to 
good taste ;—seldom that any mode is ridiculous 
except by the vulgar imitators of the original idea, 
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who exaggerate its peculiarities and literally cari- 
cature it. 

And eyen if fashion’s vagaries are often foolish, 
it is a very harmless outlet for the exuberance of 
fancy. To hundreds of affluent women the changes 
and varieties of the toilette form a perfect resource 
that relieves their minds from brooding over small 
troubles till they obtain a magnitude not to be 
despised, and by occupying their thoughts keeps 
them altogether from that mischief which Dr. 
Watts assures us 

“ Satan finds for idle hands to do.” 


ooo 


RALPH. 


A hundred and fifty years ago a country boy, - 
scribbled verses by the score in his farm- 
et bedroom, and finding in himself a 
f bright rhyming power, anda thought 
t seemed new to him, made up his 
mind to be a poet, and with this view went up to 
His aunt gave him her blessing, and a 
begging him to wear it. His uncle 
ould be a better poct 


red night-cap, 
told him that he hoped he w 
than he was a farmer, but that he doubted it. But 
beside the stile where they had met so often, he 
her lips, and bade her not 


kissed Daisy Denzil on 
te to him now and then; 


forget him, and to wri 
and she said): 
“But I spells so bad, thou knowest, I’m 
But he answered : 
I care for spelling, 
Thou knowest how to epell love.” 
And:she said proudly : 
«“ Sure I do that; but t 
And he answered nothing, only 
and went away—one and twenty, 
eek, andsweet of mouth ; 
the world was sure to use 


hou didst teach me.” 

kissed her again 
and dark of eye 
and pale of ch 
romantic fellow whom 


And this was 
writer always arose, 1 
wings of patronage. 

A sister of his mother 
held atitle of Duke. 
years before ; but she 
many kindly messages to 
them that her husband w 
kin that they could ask o 
nothing. In stepp 
she had hurt th 
was clandestine, 
Gretna Green. Afte 
wedding. at a Lo 
bride’s kinsfolk had 

When the Duch 
on black, and 
not go to her hu 
while, he marrie 
his own set, and, peopl 
seemed as though that we 
girl’s marriag' 
were concerned—and th 

But now this boy bet 
connection, and was going to 

lace his poetical effu 

Tt would seem an od 
as the customary a 
poet to break his egg- 


his plan—for in those days the 
f he arose at all, upon the 


had married a man who 
She had died, it is true, 
had during her life-time sent 
her sister, and had tojd 
ould do anything for her 
f him. They had asked 
t of her humble sphere, 
had left there. The marriage 
and the knot was tied first at 
rward there had been a grand 
rch, but none of the 


ess died, Polly, her sister, put 
cried for a fortnight. 
sband’s home. And when, after a 
d a young girl, who was one of 
e said, very beautiful, it 
re the end of the country 
the farmer and his wife 
both dead also. 
hought him of his great 
London especially to 
sions at his mercy. 

dthing to do now; but then 
nd the only way for a 
shell and com 


f this for Daisy 


s doing a good deal o 
as to be laid at 


too, His laurel wreath w 
d when he had the need 
they were to be m 

Tie had made a little sketch of Daisy's profile— 
e—and wore it next his heart ina 
f her. hair about it. 
ce or the hair of a 
fresh and sweet and 
en buttercups and the pink-eyed 
w where she drove the cows 


ocket, with a curl o 
1d not. have had the fa 
better girl there. 
pure as the gold 
daisies in the meado 
to milk every day 

f her, he walked on until he heard 
behind him, and took an outside 
his manuscript was all his 
‘All his other clothes were on his back, 
in alittle lucky purse with a cross 
ch Daisy had made f 
h his little bundle ov 


the stage rumbling 
Besides his linen, 


all his money 
knit in-it, whi 
and weary, wit 


or him. Dirty 
er his shoulder, 


kept waiting in the 


house at last, an r 
him of no conse- 


hall by: the servants 
quence whatever) for 
have been sent away wi 
Duke, had not a lady, 
Beyond all that the poor poet ha 
, trailing her velvet robes aft 
and seeing the youth sitting 
his handsome face 
ps, had graciously stopped 
He told his story to her, 
she was the Duke's second wife, 
ke was not “ out,” as the servants 


(who thought 
two mortal hours, 
thout seeing the 
1 and beautiful 
d ever dreamt of, 
crossed the hall 
as, a queen. might; 
atiently, and notin 
ive eyes perha 


and learnt that 
and that the Du v 
had said, but in his lib 
“J will take you 
will be glad to see you 
And with such a fee 
who saw his good angel 
before him, Ralph f 
All rich men.are no 
tions as this Duke was, 
Daisy next day, and to 
fine a place he was in; 
placed at his service, and h 


there,” said the lady. “ He 


ling as one might have had 
suddenly appear bodily 


Ralph wrote a letter to 
ld her all about it—how 
how a room had been 
ow he had been invited 
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to stay until the Duke had time to read his verses, 
and do something for him. 

“And the Duchess, Daisy!” wrote ‘the boy. 
Oh, could you but see her! She is too beautiful 
for a mere mortal, She is, I think, an angel come 
to earth a while.” 

Poor Daisy! this was the last letter she had for 
a long while. She watched and waited and 
worried; but letters were not to be expected so 
often then as now. Ralph would bring his own 
next letter, no doubt, and would return mys- 
teriously great, with money in his pouch enough 
to buy a dairy farm, and make her its mistress. 

Poor Daisy! Humble hopes like hers are as 
often blighted as great ones. 

Ralph was still in London, still at the Duke's 

reat house, and the Duke delayed the reading of 
nis poems, but the boy was in no haste. That 
“angel in human form,” the Duchess, had quite 
bewitched him. He was very handsome and very 
romantic, and his admiration of her was evident. 
Sle was thirty, and he twenty-one. Tt was a 
piquant amusement to try her power on s0 young 
aman. The Duchess would have been horrified 
at a thought of wrong-doing, but she was a 
dangerous flirt—the most dangerous of all, a 
sentimental one. The Duke left home for a few 
days, and she amused herself—nothing more. 

But Ralph, at the age when full-blown charms 
are the most admired—for it is your man of 
thirty or forty who adores sweet sixteen— 
Alas! he had forgotten everything for her, 
Daisy included. He had no-idea of wrong- 
doing in his mind, but he was in love, despe- 
rately and absurdly, with the matron of high 
degree. The days past like dreams, and in the 
night he dreamt of her. What. was to come of it 
all he never asked himself. He had expended all 
his means upon a dress more fit to wear in her 
presence than the country-made garments he had 
worn on his journey, and they became him ; and 
he fell into the habits of luxury very easily. 

The Duchess never passed a pleasanter fort- 
night: She read poetry to her poet, and uttered 
sentiments to suit him, and joyed to know that. he 
was in love with her, and laughed at him when 
they were apart. It was fun to the Duchess, but 
death to Ralph. 

The Duke came back again at last; with him some 
great friends. The house was full. The Duchess had 
grown a little weary of her young admirer, but he 
would not be shaken off. He had not the sense to 
know that the time for his adoration. was over. She 
had awakened it purposely; nowshe found it a little 
uncomfortable, and he did not see it. She was 
cold to him, and he wrote her a set of verses, and 
sent them to her by her maid, and said “love” in 
them outright. She had let him look it as often 
as he chose, and had looked it back; but to say 
it was different. -She returned one line: to 
him: 

“You have insulted me !” 

Then she went to her husband’s library, and 
sat down near him, and looked up into his 


eyes. 
vy Richard,” she said, “ what are you going to 
do with your country poet ?” 

“ Read him after a while,” said the Duke, “and 
if he’s good—” 

«fe is not,” said the lady. ‘He writes trash 
horrible trash. I’ve read some of it. Give him 
a hundred pounds, and send him back to his 
dairy, and his country sweetheart. I suppose he 
has one. Lam so tired of him.” 

“ Your judgment is very good in such matters,” 
said the Duke. ‘T’ll doas you advise. He's a 
nice boy, too, and he'll be disappointed.” 

Disappointed—what a calm, quiet word to use! 
What a vain attempt to express by it Ralph’s 
emotions ! 

_ The card had come to him. He read the words: 
Insulted her! Yes, it was true. It was an insult, 
but she had encouraged him—had seemed to like 
him. He must go away—he must fly her presence. 
He must go where he might never meet her again. 

He had forgotten all about Daisy. She never 
once flitted through his mind, saye as a common 
sort of person whont he had once liked. He never 
thought of going home; anywhere but there— 
any where—anywhere. And while he was tying 
up his bundle, came a letter from the Duke. He 
tore it open with trembling hands. Within ‘were 
these words: 

“Dear Bor: I am so sorry to disappoint you ; 
but really you know one cannot do everything at 
first. As yet your poetry would not please the 
public. I nicl OBS a one hundred pound note. 
Take it as it is meant, kindly, and go home and 
write more. Time works wonders. 

“Truly your's, Gresuam, Duke of —.” 

Ralph threw the money on the floor and 
efitiplea on it; and took his hat and bundle, and 
departed without adieu. 
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He felt like a rascal and a fool; but he knew 
that he wasill-used also. Both had ill-used him— 
she the most. Yet he loved her; he never could 
overcome his love—his mad, blind love for this 
voman, a wife, a mother, and a duchess. 

Tfe had not even money for a stage journey, and 
he trudged along weary, heart-sick, hungry ; and 
sat down at last, at dusk, beside a gloomy pond, and 
bundle and hid his face in his hands. 
er the stars Daisy was praying for his 
ight at all to Daisy. The 
woman who had rid herself of him filled his very 
He sat there thinking. ; 
when we chould not think. This was one for him. 

At dawn they found him dead ; the pistol he had 
taken with him from home, as a protection against 
highwaymen, who were very. 
clasped in his cold right hand, 
been in it in his heart. 

“T always thought him a little mad,” was all 
the Duchess said, when the tale was told her ; but 
Daisy Denzil, to whom, they brought dead Ralpli 
home, bewailed him as only true love can. 
took the little parcel of written verse and hoarded 
it as her choicest treasure. 
married any one else, but lived a maiden all her 
life— waiting,” as she said, “ to go to Ralph at 


Far away und 
return. He gave no thor 


There are times 


busy in. those days, 
the bullet that had 


Perhaps she did. God only knows. They have 
all been dead for a century. 


HOUSEHOLD RECIPES. 


of sifted. squash add 
ach of sugar, melted 
h is very dry) milk, 
L very light, then with 
a pan, not letting them 
ke quick. The addition 


Murrixs.—To one pint 

three large tablespoonfuls e 
lard, yeast, and (if the squ 
mix very stiff, let it rise til 
op them into 
touch each othef, and ba 
of an egg makes very nice pancakes. 
Kx.—T wo cups of white sugar, two 
cups of sweet milk, five cups of flour, one cup of 
butter, two eggs, one teaspoonful of ¢ 
tartar, and one-half teaspoonful of soda. 

Swerr Appry Cakre.—Make the same as any 
berry cake, substituting sweet apples, cut in small 
pieces, in place of t 

Another: Make a 
fast, stir in sw 
bake, and you 

Apples are also @ 


nice Indian cake as for break- 
les, cut in small pieces, and 
will find it delicious. 

groat addition to an Indian 


One pint of sour milk, two eggs, 
ls of sour cream, or the same of 


three tablespoonfu 
half teaspoonful of soda, one 


melted butter, one- 


Ix Wyoming, U. 8. 
female juries, 
possibly female clergymen. 
the territory can certainly po 
hetic ears of a female judge. 
be deeply interesting to obtain ¢ 
concerning the general character 0 
At present, according 
in a New Orleans paper, 
business of the court is un 
for a time, although several im 
The cause of this may 
one word—twins. 


, itis whispered that there are 
female doctors, fem 

The litigants of 
ur their wrongs into 


orrect information 
f her Honour's 
to a paragaph 
learn that the 
fortunately adjourned 
tant cases await 


d Tent Mantu- 
tment to Her 
d H.R.H. th 
for Fétes an 
Rooms of large 


Brnsamin Epainaton, Marquee an 
facturer, by special lette 
Majesty the Queen 


Temporary Ball 
illuminated and warmed to any 
and covered ways. 
Nations, in silk or b 
and devices to order. 
but one address, N 
bridge, and no establi 


d Banners of all 
lazoned with arms 
Edgington has 
2, Duke-street, London- 
ment at the West End. 


Pints AND OintuEntT.—Year by 
d more evident that useful 
egard to _the prevention and 
s is gaining ground, and ir- 
1 for these medicaments. There 
ears a great and unfair prejudice 
dies, but such has been their 
ling internal impurities and healing 
with sores, that their worst oppc- 
sy become-their warmest supporters. 
t day no difference of opinion exists 
to the purifyingand healing powers 
esteemed medicaments, 
ly cure disease and remove disfigurements 
ich medical skill heretofore has exercised 
Holloway’s remedies may be used 


owledge with Fr 
removal of disease 
creasing the dema 
existed for many Y 


nents have no 
At the presen 
with reference 


little control. 
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GLEANINGS. — 
——d0——_ 

THE celebrated Theresa Longworth, alias Mrs. 
Yelverton, alias Lady Avonmore, arrived at Hong 
Kong a short while ago for the purpose of giving 
public readings there. She has come from San 
Francisco, after an American tour. From China 
she will visit, Australia. 

A reyivaL of national costume has commenced 
among the Madrid ladies in the most select circles, 
and the Politica expects an impressive demonstra- 
tion to bo made during Easter week in favour of 
the comb, the mantilla, and all their appur- 
tenances. 

Mr. R. F. Cuarmay, of the Gaiety theatre (son 
of Mr. Chapman, of the firm of Chapman and 
Hall), has been elected manager of the Polytechnic 
Institution, in the place of Professor Pepper, who 
has resigned. 

Miss Rvs has just issued a circular, dated 
“Our Western Home, Niagara, Canada, Dec., 
1871,” in which she states that she left England 
on the 24th October last with 130 little orphan or 
neglected girls, the sixth hundred of children who 
had crossed the Atlantic with her in rather less 
than two years. Before leaving home she 
reckoned that there were waiting ready to receive 
these children in Canada over 400 good homes, 
and she was grieved beyond measure that her 
party was so small compared with the openings 
waiting for such girls. But almost every one of 
these 130 children has already been put out ina 
comfortable home in the Dominion, and still the 
demand is so great, and the children are so much 
appreciated, that she has no less than 500 homes 
on her books waiting for future parties of the 
girls. Through the kind liberality of a friend, 
who has most generously placed £500 at her dis- 
posal, she has the happiness of opening a home, 
Avenue House, High-street, Peckham, for the 
reception of such children, and during the ensuing 
spring she hopes that many a poor helpless girl 
will be gathered in and prepared for her first 
voyage in the New Year, which will be about the 
end of March. 


THE LATEST PARIS FASHIONS, 


—_0-—-——_ 

By our SpectAL CORRESPONDENT. 
“Tf in England we extol and covet all that. is 
French, our neighbours on the other side of the 
channel exchange the compliment. Everything 
English is the height of their ambition. The last 
fashionable institution with them is “le lunch,” 
they using the English word with the same 
ostentation that we speak ofa dgediner, or diner a 
la Russe. In the houses of the rich the luncheon is 
an elaborate affair. Many dishes are placed on 
table for the visitors who come to take luncheon, 
such as gelantines truffees, mayonaises de homards, 
sandwich au foi gras, fruit of all sor,,, pastry of 
the finest kind, and confectionery the most. 
recherchees. The mistress of the h°use invites 
them to partake in a voice of sweetness, and from 
time to time rings the bell for her servants to 
attend with additional refreshments. Port, Sherry, 
andChampagne,are dispensed with the comestables. 

In houses of less pretension to great wealth the 
lunch consists of plates of pastry, bon-bons, and 
fruits, arranged in the centre of the drawing-room, 
and offered from time to time to the assembled 
visitors. Punch, eau sucrée, and tea are the 
beverages. 

Lunch is now the appropriate termination of a 
marriage in Paris, and much more rightly so 
named, we must confess, than when called break- 
fast. A table stands in the centre of the drawing 
room covered with such yiands as cold fish, 
salades Russe, pdte defoie gras, mayonnaises de 
homards, and all sorts of pastry, fruit and bon- 
bons. The bride and bridegroom ard the bachelors 
present hand the viands, which are cut up by the 
waiters ; the servants only offering the wine, &e. 

But to treat of toilettes, which I hold to be my 
special duty towards you, for spring nothing will 
be more worn than the cachmere polonaises 
embroidered and assumed over a petticoat of the 
same shade of colour as the polonaise, or of tussose 
silk ornamented with embroidery of the same tint 
and buff lace. 

Guipures and Valenciennes lace are now made in 
all shades to match costumes. The guipure worn 
on the tunic is always wider than that on the body 
and sleeves. On faille costumes it is worn of a 
lighter shade, and accompanied by embroidery in 
bands and devices and wreaths of flowers. 

Tt will be a matter of regret when tunics are 
abandoned as they are graceful and becoming. A 
very stylish costume adopted by certain dis- 
tinguished ladies, is a skirt of muslin de laine with 
tulips embroidered in wools of a maroon colour in 
which is mixed a little yellow. 

The following costume is very stylish for a 
young lady: A skirt of grey faille with a deep 
flounce cut with marked scallops, under which a 
false piece of rose-coloured silk fillsin the 
escallops. A tunic of grey faille bordered with a 
grey fringe, and raised at the sides by knots of 
rose-coloured faille. The body and basgues of 
grey faille open over a waistcoat in the Louis 
loth style of rose-coloured faille. The Marquise 
sleeyes. terminated by a double frill cut out 
like the flounce and backed with rose-colour, so as 
to fill up the seallops as with a plain band. 

The following is a pretty costume for a little 
girl six years of age: A very short dress, low 
square body, and short sleeves of sky-blue Cach- 
mere; plaited drawers of the same ; tunic, bodice, 
and sleeves of grey Cachmere, bordered by rouches 
of blue taffetas and open in front. Tt is raised in 
a puff behind. A little round grey hat ornamented 
with blue feathers and ribbons. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Oo—— 

On Wednesday the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
having visited Le Comte de Paris and Prince 
Murat, and driven to see the shops, left Paris e7 
route to Nice. 

Tar, having regard to the eminent services ren- 
dered by the late Karl of Mayo as Viceroy. and 
Governor-General of India, to the munificence 
with which he maintained in that office the dignity 
of the Crown, and to his death by a deed of 
violence, to. which he was exposed in the discharge 
of his public duty, a life annuity of £1,000 be 
conferred on the Gountess of Mayo, to be paid out 

_ of the revenues of India; and, further, out of the 
same revenues the sum of £20,000 for the benefit 
of the younger children of her ladyship and of the 
late Earl of Mayo. 

Ture Zemindars of Orissa have subscribed £1,700 
towards scholarships in memory of the Earl of 
Mayo. 

The Earl of Mayo’s assassin, Shere Ali, was 
hanged on Tuesday week last. He stated that he 
had resolved to murder both the Viceroy and 
General Stewart, and when he heard the guns 
announcing the Viceroy’s arrival he sharpened 
his knife in the jungle. 

Lapy Mayo will be accompanied to England by 
the Hon. Mr. Robert Bourke, M.P., and probably 
by Captain Lockwood. 

Tun funeral of Murphy, the Protestant lecturer, 

; took place at Birmingham on Monday afternoon, 

, thousands of spectators crowding the line of pro- 
cession. A large police force was present, and 

the military were in readiness ; but although 

there was some stone-throwing, there was no 

r 


1ot. 

Ir is probable that working-men candidates will 
be put forward in Finsbury, . Marylebone, and 
Greenwich, at the next general election. 

A preacn of promise case was tried at Maid- 
stone recently. The defendant and complainant’s 
father were both employés at the Sheerness Dock- 
yard, and the young people had been acquainted 
from childhood. They were teachers at the same 
Sunday-school, and having courted for some 
years, the marriage was arranged to take place 
jast October. At the last moment, however, 
defendant broke off the match by giving the 
young lady a cotton ball, and telling her to go home 
and forget him. What the cotton ball symbolised 
was not explained, and the jury gave their verdict 
for the plaintiff. Damages £80. 

Tim Devonshire Assizes on Saturday and Mon- 
day were occupied with a breach of promise case. 
The plaintiff, named Penny, was the daughter of a 
woolstapler who had once been ina good position, 
aud defendant was a young man possessed of con- 

siderable property. The promise of marriage 

fs was not disputed, but it was stated that defendant 
had been drunk during the greater part of the last 
ten years, and that advantage had been taken of 
him while in this state. Defendant himself con- 
fessed to being nearly always intoxicated until with- 
in the last few months, and he could not say what 
he did whilst in plaintiff's company, though he 
denied that he promised to make a settlement on 
hor. The judge said the evidence of the defendant 
was most extraordinary, and the only question left 
to the jury was that of damages. They gave the 
plaintiff £125. 

Tun murder of Mr. Arnold, the agent of _a 
Glasgow firm at Brass River, is announced. He 
was engaged in a canoe expedition up the river, 
with the object of opening direct trade with one 
of the tribes of the interior, who have hitherto 
exrried on barter through the middlemen on the 


A WORD TO WIVES. 


Earny in the morning, when the load of all the 
day lies on the husband's shoulders, even a kind 
and cheerful man is apt to be thoughtful and quiet. 
Then the wife ought to respect his preoccupation, 
without feeling slighted by it. ‘he children’s 
outfit for the summer's trip may be on her mind, 
but it won't be wise to speak of them. Neither 
are words of endearment quite advisable. There 
is a time for everthing, and they will hardly “ fit 
the mood.” Let him drink his coffee and leave 
his home in peace, and as the burden of the day 
lifts he will remember you. 

And there come—alas! too often —times when 
the evening does not lift the weight of care, and 
he goes home from his toil as heavy laden as he 
went to it. Thena quiet dinner, and the sofa in 
the shaded, silent parlour, is the imperative 
demand of the anxious heart and the burdened 
brain. Now, to cgmpel him to “ talk over” silly 
trifles, or to discuss plans whose carrying out seems 
to him almost impossible while the gravest in- 
terests hang on the slenderest hopes, is a kind of 
slow torture which none but an unreasoning or 
selfish wife will inflict. 


—_ 


Ilow to serve a good dinner—eat it. 


— 


coast, when he was shot dead and his boat cast : A MAN in the write place—an editor. 
drift i ; Brsmarcr’s Joxe.—* A long and successful reign 
adrift in the stream. It is doubtful whether he the Deluge? 5 aeceek orn oaamnettc vient wyarde’ freddently 


was slain by hostile natives on the river bank or 

murdered by his own disaffected Kroomen, but in 
f the meantime the latter have been apprehended 
, on suspicion of being the real delinquents. 

A case which may be taken as representative of 
hundreds of others in every large town has been 
heard by Mr. Rafiles, the Liverpool magistrate. 
Mr. Bartlett, solicitor, going home on Saturday 
night, found Margaret Murray, aged six years, all 
interesting little girl, cold and wet, but fast asleep 
in the doorway of a shop. She held a box of 
matches in her hand. On being roused she said 
ane had been sent out in the morning to sell seven 
oxes of matches, and had sold six, but dare not go 
aon till she had sold the last. She had had 
ee Te to eat all day. Mr. Bartlett gave her a 
ef oe meal, and then took her to the police-station, 
F dae ene was detained. The child's father 
had sete ? and said he worked at the docks, but had 
ae work for nine days. He had eight children, 
Mr. rs onbeed to send them out to sell things. 

es ordered the child to be sent to the 


workh j iri 
“oe ouse for a week, so that inquiries might be 


indulge in low expressions. 

To get at the root of a thing—dig. If you are 
a°dentist—pull. 

Muny don’t have to haye any insane asylums in 
Tartary, because they've nomad (no mad) people 
there. 

« How does that horse that I sold you the other 
day answer?” “ I don’t know; I never question 
him.” 

Norune is more apt to destroy our peace of 
‘mind than to have another give us’ a piece of 
his. ; - 

An elephant is the most sagacious Of travel- 
lers, because he never takes his eyes off his 


trunk. sf Bees 
SSTERN judge aving accidentally sworn a 

- taNaER a sidionary, remarked that his rever- 

ence for Webster was unabridged. 

Wuar is the difference between a fisherman 

and school-boy ? One baits his hook, and the 

other hates his book. 


Tun Servant Questioy.—There is a great deal 
of nonsensical talk now-a-days about “tyrannical 
mistresses” in discussing the servant question. 
We may as well inform distressed philanthropists 
that servants now understand perfectly well -how 
to take care of themselves, and, save in very 
exceptional cases, don’t stay to be oppressed more 
than a few hours by a “ tyrannical mistress.” The 
tyranny is more apt to be on the other side. Men 
who write about this know nothing of the subject. 
They never come in collision with house servants, 
save by an occasional fee extra, or a smiling 
“thank you,” for service rendered. It is the 
wife's thankless task to reprove, to point out 
errors and misdemeanors, and to find negligence 
and unthrift and dishonesty rampant, and that 
without regard to “high wages.” Probably she 
would think the clerks at her husband’s store very 
excellent fellows for the same reasons, and they 
would consider her much more amiable and 
agreeable than their martinet master. Let us 
have a little common sense and justice on this 


subject.—Fanny Fern. 
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THEATRICAL AND MUSICAL 
GOSSIP. 


oO 

Mr. Buancnarp has written an Easter masque 
for the Crystal Palace, called A Legend of Spring, 
which will be produced with spectacular effects. 
Tn it some of the members of the Gaiety company 
will appear. 


A new burlesque, The Last .of the Barons, will 
shortly be produced at the Strand theatre. 


Miss Mituir Asuroy, of Drury-lane theatre, 
appears at the Holborn theatre at Easter. 

Mr. Goss, organist of St. Paul's, received a letter 
from Mr. Gladstone on Saturday last, offering him 
the honour of knighthood, which Mr. Goss has 
accepted. , 

Mr. Hauurpay’s Easter drama forthe Adelphi 
theatre is to be called Miriam. It is adapted form 
Harrison Ainsworth’snovel of ‘The Miser's Dangh- 
ter.”. Mr. Fernandez will be the Miser, and Mr. 
Brittain Wright his man, Jacob Post. 


Mr. Dion Bovcicauitt will produce, as his 
opening piece at Covent-garden, Offenbach’s [22 
Carrotte. 

Mr. Anp Mrs. Sueruerp put forth a varied pro- 
gramme for their benefit at the Surrey on 
Wednesday next. 

On Saturday a new drama, entitled Broken 
Spells by Dr. Westland Marston and Mr. G. W. 
Wills, was produced at the Court theatre. It was 
ushered on the boards by a brief piece entitled 
Somebody's Love. 

Vaupevitte Tueatre.—Messrs. James and 
Thorne have decided upon reviving some of the 
standard modern comedies, and will commence the 
series with Lord Lytton’s celebrated play of 
Money, , 


Mr. F. B. Chatterton, of the Theatre Royal’ 
Drury - lane, and Mr. Andrew Halliday, have 
specially engaged Miss Maria B. Jones, the 
talented leading actress of the Surrey theatre, to 
perform the part of Rebecca in Mr. Halliday’s 
celebrated drama of that name, at the Prince of 
Wale’s theatre, Birmingham. Mr. T. C. King 
will play Isaac of York. The Drury-lane com- 
pany commence their engagement at Girmingham 
at Easter. 


THE LETTER BASKET. 


10) 


TRAVELLER.—1. Plain short skirt trimmed with bias 
bands of satin the same colour. High body and sleeves. 
Tunic edged with two or three bias bands of the satin 
anda fringe. Three narrow bias bauds round the cuff, 
one round the armhole seam and one on the sleeve below 
and one also round the neck. —_— : 

2.—Fit the jacket in to the figure, by pinning it. 
Then stitch the seams and cut away the supe! fluity. 
Make a panier sash of black satin and wear over it. 

2,.—The ten yards of material 3 wide is insufficient for 
udress, The best plan is to make a boly, tunic, and 
sleeves, trimming the tunic with a frill of the same, and 
to wear it over a dark brown skirt. 

4,-A brooch is more usually worn than a bow of 
rivbon for a high house toilet. Bows are worn with 
heart-shaped open bcdies, and a brooch may then be 
clasped in the bow. 

5.—A net is better to wear in the sea than an oil-skin 
cap, as it keeps the hair together, without preventing 
the head being wetted, which ought first to feel ‘he 
water. Bathing nets should be composed of meshes of 
narrow braid. 

5. -A tunic is not worn over a white petticoat, but 
over one of dress material. In summer a white dress 
may be worn under a polonaise. 

6.—If you come up to the Euston Station from Treland, 
you will find the Euston Hotel unexceptionable, but 
apartments, or 4 bedroom and attendance in private 
lodgings, would come less expensive. Any of the houses 
in Euston-grove (only 8 in number), you may safely try, 
but had better remain in a good-class hotel, than try 
any chance place, as there are many very low.class 
streets in the vicinity of most railway stations, of which 
a lady and a stranger cannot be too careful. 1f you will 
forward name and address, we will send you directions 
and terms of a private lodging that is respectable. _ 

7.—Fowl and ham areusually eaten together, a slice of 
ham with each portion of fowl. For viands eaten sepa- 
rately, always serve a clean plate. 

CaroLtinE.—Trim the dress with rouches of rose- 
coloured taffetas and treading white lace flounces. 

MepLEy.--1. Place the bread on the right hand side. 
2. Certainly not, unless you wish to encourage him to 
make an engagement. 3. You must use your own dis- 
cretion; much depends on your station in life; under 
some circumstances it would be the natural, preliminary 
to an engagement. In high life it would not not be con- 
sidered comme il faut. 4. To clean the alpaca, shave an 
ounce of soap in two quarts of water, meltitdown. Put 
equal quantities in two basons. Put the alpaca in one, 
shake and squeeze it about till all the dirt is removed, 
Blue the second lather and rinse it in that. Both lathers 
must be a comfortable temperature to the hand, and not 
scalding hot or chilly. If there 18 much of the alpaca, 
a larger quantity of soap will be required. 5. Pitiman’s, 
Paternuster-row. 6. We fear it is hopeless. 

Cuarity.—Few persons are aware that two sheets of 
double imperial cap. brown paper, pasted at the edge to 
form one, at a cost of less than 3d., if laid over a bed 
with one blanket under, will produce more warmth than 
three ordinary blankets; or over a single coverlet will 
be warmer than one blanket only, and will last, with a 
little care, @ whole winter.? 
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AMUSING SCRAPS. 
—o 


Ricn Mvsic.—A million-air. 


Tire worst wheel of the cart always makes the 
most creaking. 

A arru may as well hang up her fiddle when 
she loses her beau. 

Why ought crockery to know when it is going 
to be broken? Because it must be a ware, 

Tye tool with which manya publisher has hewn 
outa fortune—the “ads.” 

Ts the way to get the exact weight of a fish to 
weigh him in his own scales ? 

We never knew a cabman with an eyeglass, or a 
chimney-sweep with spectacles. 

We never knew a lady buy a bargain at a shop 
sale, and not afterwards regret it. 


We never knew a man propose the toast of the 
evening, without his wishing that it had been 
placed in abler hands. 

We never knew a waiter in a hurry, at a chop- 
house, who did not say that he was “Coming, Sir!” 
when really he was going. 

A “FREE AGENT” is defined by a Tombs justice as 
a man who runs off with his employer’s money. 


A wor went into a Duluth church, the other 
Sunday, and was so much affected, that before he 
got out he was converted—into a corpse. 


“Why, Phil., my dear fellow, how old you are 
looking!” “I dare say, Joe, for [never was 80 old 
before at any moment of my life.” 


An Indiana editor makes the following announce- 
ment: ‘ We positively decline to publish any 
anonymous communication in the future, unless it 
is accompanied with the name of the writer.” 


A Lavy who was greatly annoyed by the loqua- 
city of her servants, being asked why she didn’t try 
dumb waiters, replied, “I have tried them, but 


they don’t answer.” 


A couNnTRYMAN unaccustomed to legal phraseo- 
logy, who was defendant in a suit, sat for some 
time listening to the reading of the “allegations” 
in the complaint, till, losing his temper, he jumped 
up and cried out, “Them ere allegations is false, 
and that ere alligator knows it!” 


Ar the marriage of a rather simple-minded young 
lady, when the clergyman uttered the passage, 
“Do you take this man to be your husband ?” the 
bride’ innocently replied, “‘O dear, no, sir; but 
you're the first person who has asked my opinion 
in the matter.” 


A Lone Cane.—A Yankee in Texas, who sat 
listening to the stories of a Louisianian, in regard 
to the marvellous growth of sugar cane on_his 
plantation, near New Orleans, finally said, “That 
an't nothing. I’ve seen cane in old New England 
more’namilelong!” “ What kind of cane was it ?” 
was the general inquiry. ‘A hurricane !” answered 
the triumphant Yankee. 


A funny man in Lafayette, Indiana, played a 
joke on his landlady by marking his face and _pre- 
tending to-have the small-pox—but when he was 
hustled out of the house and narrowly escaped 
being knocked down by his new trunk and other 
personal effects, as they descended to the side-walk 
from the second-story window, his enjoyment of 
the thing was not immoderate. 


A gentleman of something over forty years of age, 
named Page, found a young lady’s glove and handed 
it to her, saying— 

“If from this glove you take the letter @ 
_ The glove is love, and that I give to thee.” 
Her answer was— 
“Tf from the Page you take the letter P, 
Then Page is age, and that won't do for me.” 


“ Str,” said a boarder to his landlord, at the 
breakfast table, “can you tell me why this butter 
is like Fortress Monroe?” The landlord gave it up, 
and called on the boarder to answer his own co- 
nundrum. ‘“ Well,” said he, “ this butter is like 
Fortress Monroe because it is too strong to be 
easily taken,” 

Last week, at the Manchester Assizes, Charles 
LEstrange was charged with having obtained 
various sums of money by false pretences, through 
the medium of advertisements which he had 
inserted in various papers throughout the country, 
representing that he had situations for servants 
and governesses, at good salaries. The prisoner 
had taken apartments in Leamington-street, Man- 
chester, where he carried on his operations. Some 
thousands of letters from applicants were found in 
his possession, from each of whom he had received 
fees of 5s, and 2s. 6d. He was found guilty, and 
sentenced to 18 months’ imprisonment, with hard 
labour, . 


[Marcu 23, 1872. 


A CURIOUS MEDLEY. 


The following curious catalogue of Dickens's 
works, is worth preservation :—‘ Oliver Twist,” 
who had some very “ Hard Times” in the “ Battle 
of Life,” and having been saved from ‘The Wreck 
of the Golden Mary” by “Our Mutual Friend,” 
“Nicholas Nickleby,” had just finished reading 
“A Tale of the Two Cities” to “ Martin Chuzzle- 
wit,” during which time “The Cricket on the 
Hearth” had been chirping right merrily, while 
“The Chimes ” from the adjacent church wero 
heard, when “ Seven Poor Travellers” commenced 
singing a “Christmas Carol;” ‘ Barnaby Rudge” 
then arrived from “The Old Curiosity Shop” with 
some “Pictures from Italy,” and “Sketches by 
Boz,” to show “ Little Dorrit,” who was_busy 
with the ‘ Pickwick Papers,’ when ‘ David 
Copperfield,” who had been taking ‘“ Ameri- 
can Notes,” entered and informed the com- 
pany that the ‘Great Expectations” of ‘ Dom- 
bey and Son” regarding “ Mrs. Lirriper’s Legacy ” 
had not been realised, and that he had seen ‘“ Boots 
at the Holly Tree Inn” taking ‘ Somebody's 
Luggage” to “Mrs. Lirriper's Lodgings” in a 
street that has ‘‘No Thoroughfare” opposite 
“‘ Bleak House,” where “The Haunted Man,’ who 
had just given one of “ Dr. Marigold’s Prescrip- 
tions” to an ‘ Unucommercial Traveller,’ was 
brooding over “ The Mystery of Edwin Drood.” 


CHARADES, ENIGMAS, &c. 


CHARADE. 


My first to music gives expression, 
Yet often is produced by fright ; 
My second, I must make confession, 
Will send you to the shades of night. 
My first and second rightly placed, 
Behold at once a nation’s pride, 
Whose memory bas long since been graced 
With honours that have never died. 
ENIGMAS. 
The first syllables of the names here below 
That of our hero truly will show. 
1. A brave English king, in Palestine famed 
For his courage and valour a surname gained, 
2, A very long river in the north-east of Spain, 
And yet it has only a very short name, 
3. A town in Peru is the name which comes next ; 
And as ’tis the chief you can’t be perplexed. 
4, In Asi. now search for a large river’s name, 
Nine letters in all it does contain, 


ConuNDRUMS. 


1. Why is the death of Socrates like the upper room 
of a house P . 
2 What letter of the alphabet is most useful to a deaf 


woman P 

3. What are the most seasonable clothes P 

4. At what period of life may a man be said to belong 
to the vegetable kingdom ? 

5. Which are the lightest men, Scotch, Irish, or 
Englishmen? 

6. Which are the two hottest letters of the alphabet ? 

7. Why is cutting off an elephant’s head different 
from cutting off any other head ? 


ANSWERS, 


CHARADES. 
1. Latin (la tin). 8. Alas. 
2. Sun-day. 4, Invalid. 
ConUNDRUMS. 


3ecanse he has taken orders. 

. A vair of snuffers, 

. Because he runs for the plate. 

. Beeause it makes hot shot. 

. Because he bas attachment to carry on. 
. Music. 

. On to sixteen. 


Noo wont = 
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BreakFast. — Her’s Cocoa. — GraTEFUL AND 
Comrortinc.—‘ By a thorough knowledge of the 
natural laws which govern the operations of diges- 
tion and nutrition, and by a careful application of 
the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps 
has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately. 
flayoured beverage which may saye us many 
heavy doctors’ bills.” —Civil Service Gazette. Made 
simply with boiling water or milk. Each packet 
is labelled_—‘‘ James Epps AND Co., Homeopathic 
Chemists, London.” Also, makers of Epps’ Milky 
Cocoa (Cocoa, and Condensed Milk). 

Ix ancient days the precept was “ know thyself ;” 
in modern times it has been supplanted by the far 
more fashionable maxim, s know thy neighbour, 
and everything about him. 

A Bosron lady saw a vendor of vegetables 
cruelly beating his horse, whereupon she exclaimed, 
“ Cruel, cruel, man! have you no mercy?” ‘To 
which the inhuman citizen replied, with an air of 
mortification, ‘‘ No, mem ; Tve nothing but greens 
and cucumbers left.” 

Warts on THE Mrnp is the best text-book ina 
seminary for juveniles we know of. One of the 
teachers inquired, the other day, of an urchin 
freshly admitted, ‘Do you know anything about 
Watts onthe Mind?” ‘“ What’s on the mind? My 
sweetheart, Sally Pipkins, is always there, sir.” 


> 
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A WORD TO HUSBANDS. 


In most of the periodicals which I read, 
there are more or less articles written expressly 
for wives. he husbands are pictured as- 
having a great deal of trial, anxiety, and 
cairo in their business, or in contact with 
the world; and they come home tired and 
fretted and “out of sorts” generally. The 
wives are told that they ought not only to 
be dressed neat and tidy, and have a nice supper 
all ready, but to meet them with a smile and be 
ready to wait upon them and soothe with gentle 
words and kind deeds their disturbed spirits. 
That is very well, and would,no doubt, be a sweet 
ending to a poor fellow’s weary day; but, dear 
me! who is going to soothe and comfort the poor, 


tired, overworked wife ? When I read such arti- 


cles the thought comes, “ T-do wish that some one 
who is capable of doing justice to the case would 
once in a while take up the other side.” I cannot. 
My pen is not eloquent enough to portray the 
picture. I appeal to those who can—for if men 
could be made to realise the weight of the burden 
which wives and mothers have to bear, T think 


they would appreciate them better, and have more | 
sympathy for them than many husbands do. | 


There are exceptions. There are husbands whose 
great, true hearts are a hiding place for their 
loving, care-worn wives, and whose deep, strong 
affections are a recompense for all their sufferings 
and toil; but too many of them are sadly deficient 
in their estimation of wives. 


—_— 


A piace for everything, and everything in its 
place,” said the patriarch to his daughter. ‘ Select 
a wife, my son, who will never step over a broom- 
stick.” ‘The son was obedient to the lesson. 
“ Now,” said he pleasantly, on a gay May-day, to 
one of his companions, “I appoint that broom- 
stick to choose me a wife. The young lady who 
will not step over it shall have the offer of my 
hand.” They passed from the splendid saloon to 
the grove; some stumbled over the broomstick, 
and others jumped over it. At length a young 
lady stooped and put it in its place. ‘The promise 
was fulfilled ; she became the wife of an educated 
and wealthy young man, and he the husband of a 
prudent, industrious, and lovely wife. He brought 
a fortune to her, and she knew how to save one. 
It was not easy to decide which was under the 
greatest obligation ; both were rich, and each 
enriched the other. 

Messrs. G. W.-dennine’s A BC lock-stitch 
hand sewing-machine, is an excellent family assist- 
ant, more especially as itcan also be adapted readily 
to a stand for those who prefer the treadle. Itis 
useful for every kind of family work, from the 
making of a shirt to an overcoat. 


BIRTHS.: 
On the 13th inst., at 23, The Grove, Boitons, the wife 
of A. Prentice, Esq., C.E., of a daughter. 
On the 13th inst., at Stoke, Devonport, Mrs. Edward 
St. Aubyn, prematurely, of a son, stiilborn. 
On the 9th inst, at Dromkean House, Cayan, Lady 
Rachel Saunderson, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 
On the 14th inst , at All Saints’ Church, Kensington, 


= 


by the Rev, J. Light, M.A., Augustin Francois Forz,et, | 


Esq., to Alice Edith, eldest surviving daughter of the 
late '(, H. Johnston, Esq., formerly of Bombay aud 
China. 

On the 16th inst., at All Saints’ Church, Upper 
Norwood, by the Rev. A. Brenan, Samuel Nicholson, 
Esq., to Mary Elizabeth, daughter ot thelate J. Wallace, 
Esq., of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


DEATHS, 


On the 14th inst., at Bridge House, Battersea, Mr. 
Robert Baalham, aged seventy-one. 

On the 14th inst., at Bodmin, Mr. Richard Bray, aged 
seventy-four. ; ; 

On the 15th inst., Elizabeth, wife of J. Capel, Esq., of 
62, Westbourne-terrace, aged seventy-five. 

On the 15th inst., at Newington-green, Caroline, 
widow of J, Dingle, Esq., aged seventy. 
epee ie he 
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Iv THERE ARE ANY LADIES who have no‘ yet 
used the Guenrretp Srarcu, they are respectfully 
solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow out 
the directions printed on every package, and if this 


is done they will say, like the Queen’s Laundress, | 


it is the finest Starch they ever used. When you 
ask for GLENFIELD STARCH, see that you get it, 
as inferior kinds are often substituted’ for the sake 


of extra profit. Beware, therefore, of spurious 
imitations, 

fa Nenng the nerves, to overcome weariness and 
Sire mabe to activity, to prevent irregularities, we 
Wid w Si recourse to be had to Kearsley’s 
rating ney ch’s Female Pills, which are a really 1nv140- 
indig cation’: eee Creating an appetite ; correcting 
relieving sh ispelling flatulency; curing headache; 
heart. Used ite of breath and palpitations of the 
fession, and with great success by the medical pro- 
a certain wien by over 20,000 people annually to be 
in white wrap of relief. Sold by all chemists in boxes 
deception), or torenice ce particularly to ayoid 
und ons, 150, Oxtord'strecteLonden WT Os El oes 

AW: 


Good value for money is desired by all ; but with 
articles that cannot be judged of by appearance, 
careful purchasers rely on the high standing of 
those with whom they deal. For thirty years 
Horniman’s Pure Teas (in packets) have given 
general satisfaction, being exceedingly strong, of 
uniform good quality, and truly cheap. Sold by 
aps Agents—Chemists, Confectioners, and Book- 
sellers. 


Tare Lapy’s Own Paper is published by R. G. 
Canter, at 3, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street. It may also be 
obtained at the Railway Stations, and of the Newsagents 
throughout the United Kingdom. In the event of any 
difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the General 
Office, 3, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street ; single copies, post free, 
for Threehalfpence. 

SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Six Lines and under (col, measure) ....-- 33. 61, 
Every additional Line...... UPivelsscccsessesoe Os. 6d. 
Paragraphs, Six Lines and under... 63. 0d, 


Every additional Line......... oe cecateteteeses 1s, 0d. 

A considerable reduction is mads on orders for a Series, 
Stamps and Post-oflice Orders payable at Fleet-street, 
to ROBERT GEORGE CARTER, 

Advertisements and Communications should be sent to the 
Office, 3, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, E.C. 


NOW READY, 
Price 7p., PER post, 8p. 
THE MONTHLY PART 


OF THE 


LADY’S OWN PAPER, 


With which is GIVEN AWAY a full-sized CUT 
PAPER PATTERN of a jacket, 
A COLOURED PATTERN FOR BERLIN 
WOOL WORK, 
A BEAUTIFUL COLOURED FASHION 
PLATE. 


The Monthly Part contains a highly sensational | 


novel, entitled, “Doubly False,” numerous short 
stories, illustrations of fancy work and fashions, 
amusing scraps, &c. 
Sh enone ee 


THE THEATRES. 


—_——J— — 


qe ROYAL, DRURY-LANE.— 
Sole Lessee and Manager, F. B. Chatterton. 

Every Evening, at 7, AMY ROB3SART. Mrs. Hermann 

Vezin, Mesdames fanny Addison, Kate Ryan; Messrs. 

J.C. Cowper, J. B. Howard, Terriss, Brittain Wright, 
*. Voges. To conclude wits the grand Christmas 
antomine, TOM THUMB. 


P_ 
Roses LYCEUM THEATRE.—Sole 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. L, .Bateman.—Every 
Evening, at 7, MY TURN NEXT: Mr. G. Belmore. At 
8, THE EELLS: Messrs. H. Irving, F. Hall, f. W. 
Irish, H. Crellin; Miss G. Pauncetfort, Miss Fanny 
Heywood. ‘To conclude with PICKWICK: Messrs. . 
Belmore, Charles Warner, Addison, G. Murray, Odell, 
Trish, H. Creilin; Mesdames Hill, La Fontaine, Kate 
Munor, and Ewell, 


J le eS ee 
{AILETY THEATRE, STRAND.— 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Joun Ho. lingshead. 
Every Evening, at 7, Operetta; Misses Loseby, ‘lremaine. 
7.39, UNCLE DICK’S DARLING: Mr, Noole, Miss Ada 
Cavendish, Mr. Rignold. 9.30, ALAVDIN: Messrs. 
‘Toole, Taylor, Maclean; Misses Farren, Loseb,”, ‘TTe- 
inain, and Ulary, Bullet and Chorus. 


Roxal STRAND THEATRE.—Sole 
Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. Swanborough, Every 
Evening at 7, LODGERS AND DODGERS. At 7 45, 
THE POOR GENTLE AN: Mr. John S. Clarke ; 
Messrs. Terry, Paulton, Turner, Crouch, Clifton, Joyce ; 
Mesdames Ada Swanborough, Armstrong, Jones, Kay- 
mond. And PYGMALION : Miss A. Tho:nson, &c, 


URREY THEATRE.—Sole Manager, 

Mr. Shepherd. This evening, at 7, EAST LYNE; 
Messts. Edgar, Warde, Newbound, Murray, Yarnold ; 
Mesdames M, RB. Jones, Shepherd, Eagar, F, Edgar. 
Followed by THE FAIRY CIRCLE: Con O’Carrulan, 
Mr. H. P. Grattan; Messrs. Warde, Newbound, Butler 
Yarnold, Seymour; Mesdam+s P. Lemmon, F, Edgar. 


MATEUR THEATRICALS — and 

GRAND COSTUME BALLS.—Every appendage 

for the above in elegant and superior style at NA't HAN’S 

the celebrated, eminent Court costumier, Tichborne- 

street, Regent-street, only. Their splendid Portable 
Theatre, with scenery and every appendage, on hire. 


PROTECTION RROM:RIRE 


? 


NS 


CONVULSIONS IN TEETHING. 


None but anxious mothers know 
the real worry of the “‘ teething 
time,” and the nursery has no 
worthier or more innocent ad- 
junct than 

~\\ MRS. J OHNSON’S AMERICAN 
a SOOTHING SYRUP, 


and prevents convulsions. The 
experience of half a century has 
made the article extremcly 
popular. 

None genuine without the 
name of * Barcutay and Sons, 
Farringdon-st.,” is on the stamp. 


Sold by all Chemists at 2s, 9d. a bottle. 


M® ROLA’S PUPILS PERFORM Ist 
April, instead of on the last Friday of this month, 
at his Academy, 24, Manchester-strect, W., from 3 to 5 
(reserved seats, with full particulars, for one stamp), to 
demonstrate thit what learners, under the average of 


“ saving money, time, and temper,” can never be realised 
so well, or approaching to it, by the most gifted even, on 
the antiquated rubbish of the present inst ruction books, 
which, strange to say, are still used in presence of these 
facts, and as if there was nothing better. ‘* In 25 minutes 
the boy, to the amazemeat of my family,” writes the 
Chaplain-General to the Forces, ‘‘was able to name 
every note extended to seven ledger lines above or below 
the treble or bass stave (and a child, after three lessons 
only on the value of notes, Te vies her sister in that 
knowledge and counting, who has been six years under 
the best masters’ tuition). I 150k on Mr. Rola’s achieve- 
ment as the commencement of one of the most usefal 
revolutions which, in music at least, the world has 

witnessed.” In two parts, 5s. each, or 83. the two; 

post free, if from the Author, 22, Leinster-square, 

Bayswater, W. 


EE 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE Companies’ Acts, 
1862-67, len, 27, 1871. 


THE 
ANTI-ADULTERATION ASSOCIATION 
(LIMITED). 


Offices: Adelphi Chamber e John-street, Aelphi, 


Tun existing laws being entirely permissive have proved 
totally in»perative. The primary object of the Associa- 
tion is to secure the introduction of a compulsory Bill 
against the Aduiteration of Food, Drink, and Drugs. 
And, further, to aid such measures by eliciting a large 
amount of public support, by petition and otherwise. 

Vo seek out proof of the necessity for such legis'ation 
by analyses of the chie’ articles of Food now supplied ia 
ail parts of te Metropolis (and elsewhere, as the means 
of the Association admit), and by a Monthly Report 
thereon—for which purpose the services and laboratory 
of an eminent Food anthority and Chemist have been 
secured, 

Further to seex out and p osecute in cases of injurious 
adultera ion and fraud, on | obtxin convictions when 
possible under the existing laws. 

By so doing to relieve indiyiduals from the cost, loss of 
time, and inconvenience entaiied on t em in attempting 
to enforce the penal clauses of the existing Acts. 

To concentrate public opinion by means of numerously 
signed petitions extensively canvassed amongst the ia- 
fluential classes, and press upon Parliament the urgent 
necessity for passing a compulsory Act in a matter of 
such vital imvortance as regards the Health and wWell!- 
being of all, more especially the poorer clus3:s. 

To carry out these objects the Association appeal to the 
public in general foc sym athy und support by sizning 
the petitious submitted by their Canvassers, and further, 
to defray vecessary expenses, by Subscriptions or Dona- 
tions. 

‘he canvassers are authorised to receive Subscriptions 
and Donations, but in all cases a receipt from the office. 

ne books of the Association will at all convenient 
times be opened for the inspection of Contributors, and 
reports regularly transmitted, : 

Further particulars forwarded on application to 
J, PAYNE, Secretary’, 


SoLiciITorR. : 
JOSEP PERRY, Erq., Guildhall Chambers, Basinghall 
street, 16.C. 
Pubiished the 15th of each month, 


THE ANTI! ADULTERATION REVIEW, 


A Magazine devoted to securing PURITY ia FOOD, 
DRINK, and DRUGS. 
Trice 2d., or per ann., pp 2s. 
Published 6, John-street, Adelphi, and H. VICKERS, 
Strand. 


6 ee eee 


PURE AERATED WATERS. 


ELLIS’S 
RUTHIN WATERS 
soDA, POTASS, 
SELTZER, LEMONADE, 
LITHIA, 


AND FR GOUT, 
LITHIA AND LVOTASS. 


at 
xs Branpep ‘R. Ellis and Son, Ruthin,” and 
pans label bears their trade mark, Sold everywhere, 
and Wholesale of R. Enis and Soy, Ruthin, North 
Wales. London Agents: W. Bust and Sons, Hen- 
rietta-str2et, Cavendish-square, 
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THE HOME WASHER 
IS A SIMPLE, 
COMPACT, 


AND 
EFFICIENT 
Washing Machine. 
Boiling, Soaking, and 
Rubbing unnecessary. 
A Complete Machine, to 
Wash, Wring, and Mangle, 


"ma 


es for £5 5s. 
cues: (Ia ara 


Carriaye | aid to any 


PAT ears i 
EE Railway Station. 

. 490, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. _ 


T0 PREVENT TYPHOID FEVER. 


=A AS ROYAL 
[3% LETTERS PATENT. 
HAVE YOUR CISTERNS FITTED WITH 
WESTO AND PINDER’S 


PATENT OVER-FLOW PIPES, 
AND YOUR CLOSETS FITTED ON THEIR IM- 
PROVED PRINCIPLE. 


Requiring no Soil Trap 
To prevent the effluvia from the drain-pipe infecting the 
water in the Cistern, Highly recommended by 
the Highest Medical Authority. 
Pricrs: LARGE OVERFLOW, 13s. 6d. —SMALL 
‘ Do., ls. 6d, 


CARRILHO, PINDER, and Co. 


Inventors, Sole Manufacturers and Patentees of Fittings 
to Joint Pipes without Solder, and the Protector 
‘Over-Flow Pipe, to prevent contagion from 
the Drain Pipe to the Cistern, 


23, East-street, Walworth, London. 


SURRY? 


MOLE’S PATENT INDESTRUCTIBLE 


BOOTS. 
FOR DURABILITY, COMFORT, & FASHION, 
SAME PRICE AS ORDINARY BOOTS, 

And possess the following IMPORTANT ADVAN- 
TAGES :— 

1. DURABILITY—lasting considerably longer (the 
tread being kept on the ball or centre of the foot), while 
costing no more than ordinary Boots. 

2. APPEARANCE—The tread being equalised, the 
Boot is preserved in shape till worn out. 

3. COMFORT—By keeping the Boot thus upright and 
in shape, the miserable feeling inseparable from Boots 
worn on one side (and which is a fruitful cause of corns 
and buuions) is wholly avoided. 

4. SIMPLICITY—A child'can understand and apply 
this invention. 

See TrstimoNIALS with instructions for self-measure. 
ment, post free on application. The Trade supplied with 
Soles and Heels. 

Wholesale—Mo.ur’s Patent Boot Company, LIMITED. 


CHARLES MOLE, Manager. 
Chief Depot—4 and 5, Tottenham Court 
Ro ~—— London. 


Agents required in unrepresented districts. 


AIR! HAIR! HAIR! The New 
BEATRICE PLAITED CHIGNON, made in all 
shades to match human hair. Sent in sealed yacket, 
post free to any part of England, for 60 stamps. Enclose 
pattern. These headdrerses cannot be distinguished 
from human hair at six times the price. Address W. 
petty Hair Manufacturer, 121, King’s Cross-road, 
ondon. 


Emporium for Manufactured Articles of 


nearly Every Description, 
82, LOWER MARSH, LAMBETH, 


“W. MARCHANT, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Dealer in Glass, China, Earthenware, Ironmongery, Tin 
Goods, Brushes and Brooms, China Figures and Orna- 
ments, Musical Instruments, Cutlery, Metal Goods, 
Japanned Goods, American Pails, and Importer of 
Foreign Glass. 
Goods Lent on Hire. 


51, GT., PORTLAND ST., OXFORD ST., W. 
M ADAM MORRIS (having recently 


arrived from Berlin) begs to inform the Ladies 
of the West-end that she ee Oonenea a Ladies’ Hair 
Dressing Establishment where may be obtained a very 
select assortment of HUMAN HAIR, Fancy Toilet 
Articles, &c. 7 
Ladies’ Ornamental Hair Work make up, in the latest 
Fashions. i 
Every description of Hair Work, making up, &c., will 
receive Madam M.’s immediate and careful attention. 
A call is respectfully invited. 
51, GREAT PORTLAND ST., OXFORD S8T., W. 


os 


GLENFIELD STARCH 


is the only kind used in her Majesty’s Laundry. If there 
are any Ladies who have not yet used the GLENFIELD 
STARCH, they are respectfully solicited to give it a 
trial, and carefully follow out the directions printed on 
every package, and if this is done, they will say, like the 
Queen’s Laundress, it is the finest STARCH they ever 
used. When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH, see 
that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted 
for the sake of extra profit, Beware therefore of 
spurious imitations, 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO0.’S CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


is greatly supcricr to any tooth powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects the enamel 

irom decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Price 1s. 6d. per pot. 

JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S PATENT TRICHO-SARON, or newly 
invented HAIR BRUSH, the peculiar mechanical construction of which accomplishes the two 
operations O SNELL fear simaltancouly LINE Go 

JOHN GOS JS. MOE LD TA 
NOBLESSE POMADE, MACASSAR OIL, &c., for the Hair. ’ EN OIL, 

JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’s TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER. 


Celebrated for its purity and exquisite fragrance. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists throughout the Kingdom, and at the Manufactory, Angel Passage, 93, 


Upper Thames-street, London. 


THOMAS BRYER & CO. 


Beg to inform the Public that they have purchased by Tender, of the Trustees, the ENTIRE 
STOCK of WILLIAM WEATHERILL, of Westbourne- grove, Draper, &c., &o., at a 
DISCOUNT of 434 PER CENT. OFF COST PRICE, and are offering the same at their 


ANNUAL SALE, WHICH IS NOW TAKING PLACE, 


The unusually large discount of 434 per cent. will enable them to offer these goods at such prices 
that must command a ready sale, and give entire satisfaction to every purchaser, 


STOCK CONSISTS OF 
Linens and Calicoes, Woollens and Flannels, Fancy Dresses, Costumes and Skirts, Silks and 
Velyets, Shawls and Mantles, Printed Muslins and Muslins, Piques and Prints, Gents’ Outfiiting 
and Scarfs, Hosiery and Gloves, Umbrellas and Parasols; Lace, Ribbons, Flowers, and Furs, 


Haberdashery, &e. 
MOURNING GOODS OF 


EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


N.B.—ALL GOODS MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES. 


44 & 45, King William-st., and 6, Arthur-st, London Bridge. 


5 Mixvures’ WALK FROM THE CANNON-STREET AND Mansion Hovse Srarions. 


ise Ry 


 ECONOM 


apes EES Bees 


IN GRAPE MOURNING. 
ONE FOLD of KAY & RICHARDSON’S 


& NEW PATENT ALBERT CRAPE 
ead IS AS THICK as TWO FOLDS of the old make. 


/LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE.” 


Pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 


Its use improves appetite and digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


To avoid which, see the names LEA and 
PERRINS on all Bottles and Labels. 


SAUCE. 


iH Agents—Crossx & Brackwett, London, 
44} and Sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout 
the world. 


OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 
Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and 
Iron, and the articles joined bear washing in boiling 
water. It combines transparency with unequalled 
strength and freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of 
great neatness, and is of easy application. <A few of the 
uses to which it may be applied : The repair of every de- 
scription of Household Glasses and Earthenware, Glass 
Shades, Chimney Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Bind- 
ing of Books, Chippings of Furniture, Picture frames, 
Mounting of Prints, Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, 
Ornaments in Ivory and Bone, Vases and Pendants, 
Costly wares, Ancient and Modern, that cannot be re- 
placed, may, with this cement, be renewed, however 
much broken. 
In bottles, at 1s. Sold hy all respectable Chemists and 
Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the Sole 
Inventor, 


W. J. FOUOLKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 
Porwicw's 
Bass POWDER 


H4s BEEN AWARDED 

ae GOLD MEDALS 

(OE its SUPERORITY over all others, 
Wiecs Breab, Pastry, Puppines,&c, 
IGA and WHOLESOME. 

eye in 1d, and 2d, PACKETS. 

ASS 6d. and 1s. PATENT BOXES, 


[To LADIES.— The Shrewsbury Water- 
A proof TWEED CLOAKS, SKIRTS, met ah er 
in every variety of shape or colour, are SU i 
originat deans E. W. and W. PHILLIPS, 37, High- 
street, Shrewsbury. Patterns and prices post free. 


UNV ls SaleB.b. Be 
FACE POWDER, , 
EXQUISITE TOILET 


PREPARATION 
FOR 


Beautifying and Preserving 
the Complexion, 


DELICATELY 
PERFUMED. 


Specially adapted for use in 
hot climates, 


Sold by Chemists, Perfumers, 
&c., in Packets, 6d. 


And Elegant Boxes, with Puff,1s. and 28. each. 


Lore at sates al ae a 
WW SITTINGTON LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Curzr Orrics :—37, Moorgate-street, London. 


Life Assurance—Endowments—Provision for Chiliren— 
Annuities—Children’s Endowments— 
MARRIED WOMEN’S NEW RIGHTS. 


For particulars apply by post card, to 
P PPP PRED T. BOWSER, Manager. 


HEALTH. 


RAMPTON’S PILL OF 
This excellent Family Medicine is the most_effece 
tive remedy for indigestion,bilious and liver complaints, 
sick headache, loss of appetite, drowsiness, ese 
spasms, and all disorders of the stomach and bowels, a 
where an occasional aperient is required, nothing can be 
tter adapted. 
oeror FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
all obstructions, the distressing headache 50 pegvelont 
with the sex, depression of spirits, ee of sight, 
nervous affections, blotches, pimples, and sa Dexia of 
the skin, and give a healthy bloom to the on exion, 
Sold by medicine vendors, price 1s, 14d. and 2s. 9d. per 


box. 


MACHINISTS AND YOUNG LADIES 
\ ANTED, to learn Sewing Machines— 


s’s, Howe’s, Singer’s, Wilcox and Gibbs’s 
Thomas’s, Clements's — for Dutton Etleet 
mantles, dressmaking, tailoring, 


i &c., 5s.—for . 
Ada ’gc., 38.—bootwork, flowering, &c., 53,3 
materials found free 5 employment and good wages after- 


wards. 141, Stamford-street, Blackfriars. 


Wheeler and Wilson’s, 


Now ready. Sixpence. 
RS. BULL’S WINTER PARTY. 


By the Author of the “‘‘ Times’ Newspaper for 


962.” Iilustrated. 
JON B. DAY, 3, per ecey Strand; and all Book- 
sellers. 
Just published, price 2s. 6d. 


a aw nm ee See er ee Fae EE tO S Fh 8 Ss gem 
O* tho CURABILITY of CANOER, 


and its (Painless) Medical Treatment without 
Surgical Operation ; Enlarged by an account of the Cures 
effected in England. 
By Dr. G. VON SCHMITT, 
London: Wyman and Sons, 74, Groat Queen-street, 


We 
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THE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 
IN ENGLAND ARE TO BE OBTAINED OF 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C. 


STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d., 28. VERY FINE RICH BLACK THA, 23. 6d. 
A Price Current Free, Sugars at Market Prices. 
PHILLIPS and CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight Miles of No. 8, King 


William-street, City; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices Carriage Free to any Railway Station or Market Town in 
England if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—PHILLIPS and CO. have no Agents. 


DUNN & HEWETT’S COCOA & MILK 


(REGISTERED). 
PREPARED WITH NEWNHAM’S CONDENSED MILK, 


M DUNN & HEWETT'S {USS ISives cocos f Ue 4d. 8. 


DUNN’S “ ESSENCE of COFFEE,” 1s. ard 2s. a Bottle. 
A Cocoa deprived ofits } 61.a 


Tt 7) 
DUNN & HEWET?'S « BROMATINE, { Superfluous Butter, Packt. 
MANUFACTORY JPENTONVILLE, LONDON. 


BRAND’S INTERNATIONAL SAUCE, 
The A1 of 1862, London.--1867, Paris. 


This most wholesome and excellent Sauce excels with Veal Cutlets, Pork and Mutton Chops, Fillet of Beef, Rump 
Steaks, Plain dressed Fish, Poultry, Fried Ham, Bacon, Vegetables, Eggs, Cold Meat, Salad and Cheese. In general 
use in the Royal Household; the Refreshment Department of the House of Lords end Commons; the Government 
Offices ; and at the principal Clubs; Army and Navy Mess Rooms; Hotels; Restaurants; and Private Families. — 
Prepared by H. W. BRAND, F.S.A. (formerly of the Household of H.M. George IV.) ; Author of ‘ The Complete 
Modern Cook ;” *‘ The Modern Process of Preserving Alimentary Substances,” &e. Cook and Co-Manager of the 
Cuisine of the Great International Exhibition, 1862; Inventor of the Yorkshire Pie; the Royal Highland Pie; the 
new Camp Pie: the Alpine Savoury Paté; and the Orthodox Paté de Poisson a la Cardinal; Lochfine Herrings (En 


Fillet a la Ravigote); and many other Culinary Delicacies, Extracts, and Concentrations of Meats and Fish, for 


Bon Vivants, Travellers, and Persons of Delicate Constitutions.—Sold by CROSSE & BLACKWELL; PETTY, 
hare & CO.; BATTY & CO; BARTON & SONS; Chemists, Italian Warchousemen, and at the Co-operative 
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DOMESTIC WAX CANDUBS., 


SIXES AND EIGHTS TO THE POUND. 
7d. and 8d. PER POUND, CASH. 


These Candles are introduced to supersede the Old Fashioned Tallow, Kitchen, and Mould Candles, and the 
cheaper kind of Composites. They are very superior burning Candles. Those at 7d. per pound are a Pale Brown 
Colour; those at 8d.,a Pale Canary Colour, fit for Parlours, Nurseries, Housekeepers’ Rooms, &c., give more light 
and burn twice as long as Tallow Candles. 


ee 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD ONLY BY 


THE LONDON SOAP AND CANDLE COMPANY, 
107, NEW BOND STREET, 


TAMAR INDIEN, 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, the Immediate 
Relief and Specific Cure of 
CONSTIPATION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HAIMORRHOIDS, &c. 


« Tamar’? (unlike Pills and the usual Purgatives) is agreeable to take, and never.produces 
irritation. 


PREPARED AND SOLD BY E. GRILLON, 122, LONDON WALL, E.O. 


May be had also of Messrs. BaRcLay and Sons and all Chemists. 
Price 2s. 6d. per box, Government stamped. 


RIMMEL’S CHOICE PERFUMERY AND ELEGANT NOVELTIES. 


THLANG-IHLANG, VANDA, HENNA. JOCKEY CLUB, VIOLET, TEA, COFFEE, and other 
sweet perfumes, from 2s. 6d.; three in a pretty box for 7s. 
RIMMEL’S LIME JUICE and GLYCERINE, the best preparation for the hair, 1s. 6d.,28.6d. & 5s. 
RIMMEL’S GLYCERINE SOAP, 6d. and ls. Pellucid do. 1s. 
RIMMEL’S far-famed TOILET VINEGAR, ls., 28. 6d., and 5s. Violet Water, 3s. 6d. Toilet 
Water, 2s. 6d. and 6s. 
RIMMEL’S AQUADENTINE, for whitening the Teeth and sweetening the Breath, 2s. 6d. 
RIMMEL'S PHOTOCHROME, a new Pommade for Restoring Grey Hair and Beard te their 
original Colour, through the agency of light, 3s. 6d. 
RIMMEL’S ROSE-LEAF POWDER, for the complexion, 1s, per box. 
FANCY CRACKERS, for Balls and Parties. Rosewater, 28. 5 Costume, 3s. 6d, ; Oracular,’3s. 6d. ; 
sap en tea —— 6d. ney Lottery, 4s. per dozen, : 
SE JQUET FANS, Violets, 2s. 6d.; Rose Buds, 3s. 6d,; Grouped Flowers, 6s, 6d. 
EASTER EGGS, for Presents, from Is. to £1 1s. ‘ i 2 pees 


EUGENE RIMMEL, 
soos, PERFUMER TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
? ; 128, Regent-street; and 24, Cornhill, London. 76, King’s-road, 
Brighton, 17, Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. 
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(SOLOURED SORAPS for FOLDING 

SCREENS and SCRAP BOOKS.—Immense stock, 
1,500 different sheets or sets to choose from. Abbreviated 
list post free. Coloured scraps for children, a set of 100 
different subjects, post free for 28. 1d, in stamps.—JOHN 
JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 


EAUTY WITHOUT PAINT.—A 
Natural Colour for the Cheeks, Will not wash off, 

and warranted not to injure the most delicate skin. Free 
for thirteen stamps. MADAME LACELLE, 73, Theo- 


bald’s-road, Holborn, W.C. 


R. PARIS’S NERVOUS RESTORA- 
TIVE LOZENGES, for imparting tone and 
energy to the nervous system. Pleasant to the taste, 
and possessing highly reanimating properties, they will 
be found an invaluable remedy in all cases of debility, 


nervousness, depression of spirits, trembling of the 


limbs, palpitation of the heart, &c., restoring health, 
serene’ and vigour in a few weeks.—Sold in boxes at 
4s. 6d., 15s., and 32s.; by post 43. 8d., 153, 4d., and 35s,, 
by E. Clever, 63, Oxford-street, London; and Westma. 
cott, 17, Market-street, Manchester. 


17, Market-street, Mancnesters ________#¥ 
R. FRESCO, SURGEON-DENTIST, 
Diploma 1843, Certified by the Senior Surgeon, 
of Guy’s Hospital, &c., &c., President of the Koyal 
Coliege of Surgeons, England, and by many other 
eminent medical men. 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY GUARANTEED. Protoxide 
of Nitrogen, or Laughing Gas, administered daily. 
_ Mr, #RESCO has introduced an entirely new and much 
improved method of fixing Artificial Teeth and Palates, 
which has been acknowicdged by eminent and well-known: 
London Physicians and Surgeons as being the most suc. 
cessful of all methods. Charges —5s. per tooth, £4 43. the 
set. Consultations free. At home from ten till six daily. 
No. 1, WEST STREET, FINSBURY CIRCUS, 
Opposite the Moorgate Street Railway Station. 
LOUK 1O YOUR TEETH, 
R. FRANGOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 
Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARLIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised base, at 5s. a tooth 
and £2s 10s. aset. These tecth are more natural, comfort. 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self. 
adhesiye. — 42, Judd-street, near King’s - cross and 
Euston-square.—Consultation Free. 
TO sING AND SPHAK WELL, 


MIMbEs DOUGHTY’S VOICE 

LOZENGE for the Throat and Weakness of the 
Voice.—These Lozenges strengthen and produce a 
Charming Voice of silvery bell-like clearness, improve, 
sustain, and increase the power and compass of the 
Voice, stop its decline, and impart elasticity to the vocal 
chords. Upwards of 5,000 testimonials. ‘The following 
tell their own tale:—CarIsTINE NILssow writes :—‘ I 
find your Lozenges most excellent for the throat and 
voice’ JENNY Linp :—‘‘I confirm the testimony already 
so general in favour of your Voice Lozenges.” LOuLsa 
Pyne :—'*I have benefitted much from the use of them.’? 
Mre. German Rerp:—I find they give an exquisite 
clearness to the voice,’? ARCHBISHOP Manninea :—*I 
approve very highly of them.” Rrv. CHaRLEs GoRDON 
Cumming DUNBAR writes :—- They certainly give clear. 
ness to the throat and mellowness to the voice.” Sin 
Micnart Costa:—‘‘1 am glad to give my testimonial 
to their efficacy.” Hsre ‘THEODOR WacatEL, Court 
Singer to the King of Prussia, writes, June 4th, 1870 :— 
“ Your excellent Lozenges are the best to clear the voice 
and clean the throat from phlegm.” Sold by Chemists, 
in boxes, 6d., 18., and 2s, 6d., or from MILES DOUGHTY, 
Chemist, 26 and 27, BLACKFRIARS-ROAD, Lonvon. Post 
free for 7, 14, or 33 stamps. 


[ Alzitz's PINE AND FIR TREE 
WOOL, for the 
RELIEF AND CURE OF RHEUMATISM., 
Eight Medals awarded in Germany and 
France. 
This Wool is made into all kinds of UNDER 
CLOTHING; and the efficiency of these articles is 
founded on twenty years’ experience by medicdl men of 


note. 
Sole Depét at MADAME SIMON’S, Soho Bazaar, 
Counters 237 to 240. 


SO 

FRE Flavoured Strong BEEF THA, at 
about 2id. a pint. Ask for LIEBIG COM. 

PANY’S BXTRACT of MEAT, requiring Baron Liebig, 

the Inventor’s, Signature on every jar, being the only 

guarantee of its genuineness, 

Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &e. 


LADIES. 
£25 TO £100 PER WEEK! 


Madeeasy. 20,000 sold insix months. Themostrapidly 
selling articles ever invented for married or single ladies’ 


use. 

NO FEMALE CAN DO WITHOUT THEM. 
Durable, Elegant, Cheap, and what has always been 
wanted, and always will. Profitslarge. Rights for sale. 
Lady Agents can make fortunes. Standard -articles. 
Circulars free. 

Address BANDANAH MANUFACTURING CO., New 
York, 


TO ALL IN DEBT AND DIFFICULTIES. 


R. MARSHALL, Solicitor of the Court 
of Bankruptcy, &c., obtains for EMB ARRASSED 
DEBTORS, in town or country, PROTECTION of PRO- 
PERTY and an entire release from all debts, under the 
new Act, without bankruptcy or suspension of business. 
Charges by instalments. Consultation free. 
BILLS of SALE and DEEDS of every description pre. 
pared at one-half the usual charge... 
OFEICES, 9, LINCOLN’S INN-FIELDS. ; 
Mr. Marshall may be consulted in the evening at his 


residence, | TART-STREET, BLOOMSBURY. 


IART-STREET, BLOC on 
TO PERSONS IN DEBT. 


R, MARSHALL, of 12, HATTON. 
? GARDEN, Established 1830, 
obtains for Embarrassed Debtors 
in town or country) 
ENTIRE RELEASE FROM ALL DEBTS, 
without bankruptcy, tied ’ or eeepension of business, 
Charges Very. ayable by instal 
ges Ver ONSULTATION FREE, 
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PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN OF SPAIN. 


SEWING MACHINES, 


UNEQUALLED, from 5gs. 
Silent Lock-Stitch, 6gs. 


The “Albert” Lock-stitch, 
A Silent, Price 64gs. 

‘ Excelsior” Knotted-Stitch. 
Sews & Embroiders exquisitely, 6gs. 
Hand Machines from 35s. 
Lock-Stitch from 63s. 


THE “PRIMA DONNA,” 
Four Guineas, 


nae 


The “Little Sun,” price 10s. 6d. Try one. 
WHIGHT & MANN, 148, Holborn Bars. 
Sewing Machines Extraordinary. 

Turbest hand Lock-stitch 


* Sewing Machine the world has 
yet produced is the A B C, price 
four guineas, American made, 
on Singer’s unerring principle, 
with modifications and improve- 
ments. It will make a shirt or 
an overcoat, and earn a living 
mm for all having sewingtodo. For 
thorough practical utility, sim- 
plicity, and durability, it is unsurpassed by any £10 
machine in the kingdom, and not approached by any 
known machine sold at the same price. Every agent, 
tailor, seamstress, and family in England should send 
for prospectus to G. W. JENNINGS, sole importers, 
140, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


MOCKETT & CO0.’S 
SEWING MACHINE DEPOTS: 
214, CAMBERWELL-ROAD. 
58, NEWINGTON Butts. 


Machines of all systems by the best makers, Hand and 
Treadle. Adapted for plain and ornamental work. 

The “BELGRAVIA,” Wheeler and, Wilson, Howe, 
Thomas, and other systems. Little Wanzer, Weir, 
Princess of Wales, Little Stranger, &c. 

Monthly instalments accepted. Machines exchanged 
and repaired. ‘Trial allowed. 

WASHING and WRINGING MACHINES. 
Instruction gratis at Purchaser's Residence. 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


Morrison’s Archimedian Hem-Folder 
FOR 
THE SEWING-MACHIN# AND THE FINGER. 
Manufactured so'ely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Peu Maker tothe Queen, Victoria Works, Graham-street, 
Lirmingham Drawings and particulars forwaried on 
application. 


COMFORT IN THE WEAR OF GLOVES. 
OWE PATENT “SOLITAIRE” GLOVE 


CLASPs.—Ry these useful and orvamental new 
fasteners the glove is more 
readily fastened and unfas- 
tened than the ordinary 
methods. They prevent ur- 
due stretch, and are thie 
desideratum for glove~ 
being too small or tight at 
thin wrist, at which pont 
they form an elegant and 
most appropriate ornament. 


Back. 

A sample sent on receipt of thirteen stamps by the 

patesa A. COOPER, Goldsmith, 20, The Cross, Wor- 
cester. 

N.B.—Prices : In gilt, 1s. and 1s 6d.; enamels, 2s, 

9°,6d .and3s.; silver, plain, 3s.6d.; ditto engraved, 4:. ; 


ditto, with esamels, 5:.; gold fronts, 10s.; all gold, 
123. 6d. to 25s ; ditto, with jewels, £2 2s. to £10 10s. the 
pair. : 


mmo INVESTORS. — A_ GREAT BARGAIN. 

FOR IMMEDIATE SALE, the owner going abrcad, 
a Limited Number of £1 FULLY PAID-UP SHARES, 
withent futher Liability, in the CWM ELAN LEAD 
MINING COMPANY (Limited).—Directors : Major Row- 
land Webster, Royal Artillery ; Richard Condy, Esq. 
(Messrs. Condy Brothers & Co.) ; John Muddelle, Esq ; 
Henry A.C. Wroughton, Esq.—Bankers: Central Bank 
of London (Limited), 52, Cornhiil. 

The “ Investors’ Guardian °’’ (Sept. 30th, 1871) says— 
“The Cwm Klan is situated on that range of lead-bear- 
ing hills in Radnorshire which includes the famous Van 
and the steady-going Lisburne and Cwmystwith Lead 
Mines, profit-bearing for near'y half a ccutury to the 
extent of 50 per cent. dividends. The property itself, 
as it stands, may be called a mountain of lead, cropping 
cut at the very top surface. .  . . . The report 
placez the merits of the Cwm Elan Lead Mining Com. 
pany in au unquestionable position as an investment.’’ 

Further particulars on application to CHARLES 
FEREDAY, Esq., 2; Somersct-villas, Prior Park-road, 
Bath. 


RINCE of WALES’S ALBERT 


CHAINS, in oroide of gold, eqnal in appearance 
to 18 carat gold. Will wear a lifetime. Free for 33, 6d: 
Long chains, 5s. Wedding rings, 91.; keepers, ls.; 
gem rings, set with diamond, garnet, emerald, and rnby 
imitation stones, free 18 stamps; two for 30 stamps. 
Size of finger obtained by cutting holeincard. Necklet=, 
1s. 4d.; lockets, 1s. 6d.; sleeve links, 1s.; earrings, 33. ; 
brooch, 3s. ; scarf pins, 1s. 6d.; crosses, 1s. 6d.; _brac-- 
lets, 28 6d.; studs, 13, 31,; pencil case, 23.—W, HOLT, 
35, All Saints-road, London, W. 


THE LADY'S OWN PAPER. 


SSS ____________ TEE 


[Marcu 23, 1872, 


POCKET WORK-BASKET, occupies but a small space when closed, 5 by 3% in, Turkey 


EAN’S LADIES’ 
Thimble, Tatting Shut- 


morocco, lined with quilted silk, and fitted with Button Hook, Piercer, Crochet Needle, 
tle, and Scissors, No. 887. 75. 6d. Ditto, French morocco, and lined leather, No. 883. 
HE ‘* BRIGHTON,” or ‘* LADIES’” PURSE, easy to 
open, yet safe. Convenicnt for shopping, and especially 
suitable for gloved hands. Has neither an Elastic Band nor Lock. 
Made of the best fluted Russian leather, with gilt tooled lines, and 
> tuck fastenings, calf-lined throughout ; contaming four pockets for 
> <ilver, place for gold, postage and receipt stamps, with Ivory Tablet 
and Pencil; also a Reversible Card Case. 3% by 2% in. 8s, each. 


a/2 

66 U 99 or ““UNMISTAKABLY USEFUL” PURSE, 
U. ® containing three pockets for silver, one for gold, 
with Ivory ‘Tablet, Pencil, Comb, and Mirror ; made of Turkey 
morocco, silk-lined flaps. Size, 4 by 2% in. No, 923. 75, 6d each. 
HE ‘sLARDNER” PATENT PURSE, a companion Purse to the “Nicholson” 
T and the ‘‘ Nicholson and Upton.” It is made of the best morocco leather, has three 
= pockets for silver, and one each for gold, notes, postage, and receipt stamps. It also con- 
tains an Ivory Tablet, with Pencil, a small Comb, Knife, Scissors, and Nail File. Size, 
3% by 24% in, No. g10. 63. each, post free, ; 
DEAN & SON, 65, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


3s. each, pust free. 


The “ Brighton” 
Ladies’ “ene e 


Pocket 


Half Open, 


Work-Basket. 


a ea re a. ee 
EARLY SPRING DRESSES. 


Anticipating an excessive rise in all Foreign Fabrics, we made an early 


contract for 10,000 Yards of Fine 


FRENCH POPLINES. 


No article at the price can be procured that will weAR BETTER OF KEEP ITS COLOUR 
LonGznr, and being all wool does not crease. 


26 Inches wide 1s. 24d. a yard. 28 Inches wide 1s, 44d. a yard. 


Beautiful New Shades, including Rose, Mauve, Greens, Browns, Blues, Violets, Greys, 
Steel, Drabs, Magdala, Ponceaux, Marrow, Lavenders, and Black. 


PATTERNS ARE READY TO BE SENT OUT. 


HENRY GLAVH, 
534 to 537, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


SE  — —— ———————— 


W. F. THOMAS AND CO.-'S 
DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINES 


ARE MANUFACTURED SPECIALLY FOR FAMILY USE. 

They hem, braid, bind, and quilt; are very light to use, clegart 
and useful, steady by their weight, and so avoidicg the necessity 
of having those to work by hand fixed to the table; und aro a4 
near as pussible NoIsKLEss, Their mechanism is so simple, that 
purchasers can easily work them by referring to the instructions 
forwarde@ with the machine. 


TO WORK BY HAND (s1nGLe TOREAD) nee 215 0 
DITTO ON STAND, COMPLETE brs ee ats ee 1% 419 
REGISTERED MACHINES, SPOOL OR SHULTLL, BY HAND 4 4 0 
DITTO, DITTO, ON S!AND, BY HAND OR Foor 5610 uv 


Sewing Machines (vers light) for Dressmakers, Milliners, Tailors, and Shirt and Collar makers, on Stand complete, 
by Hand or Foot, £4 1s., £5 10s., £6 6s., £8 8s., £10, and £12. 


Sewing Machines for all Manufacturing Purposes. 
*, Lock-Stitch work alike on both sides, Catalogues and Samples Post Free. 


ORIGINAL PATENTEES (1846), 


1 and 2, Cheapside ; and Regent-circus, Oxford-street, London. 


EASY TERMS, WHEN REQUIRED, WITHOUT INCREAS! Of PRICE. 
TWING MACIIINES. 
Pefore you purchase one sce 


“THE COMBINATION.” 


reais On four kinds of sewing without alteration of the mechanical parts. 
THE LOCK STITCH, which does nor unravel. 
THE CHAIN STITCH, which pogs unravel at the will of the operator 
THE LOCKED CHAIN STITCH, the advantage of which is that if one stitch breaks the sewing is still soant. 
AND ANY OF THE ABOVE STITCHES, alternately, together or separately 

Instantaneously chauged at the will of the operator. 

Prices below ordinary first-class machines. 

fee it in operation at 

THE COMBINATION SEWING MACHINE C08 SHOW ROOM, 
5, HAYNES-STREET, LONG-LANE, E.C., LONDON. 

s of its work and Illustrated Price List will be sent free by post on application. 


ee 


Eponsze SOZODONTA.—(Entered at Stationers’ Hall.)—The only immediate and infallible 

Cure for TOOTHACHE, HEADACHE, and NEURALGLA. (Without touching the tooth.) ‘This wonder ul 
specific, until recently unknown in Europe, has proved itself to be the only instantaneous cur2 in ail cases con- 
rected with the facial nerves. ‘Ihe process is very simple, viz., drawing. up the nostrils a few drops of the essence 
and without causing the slightest pain or inconvenience to the patient, and, in case of TOOTITACH &, without even 
touching the tooth. The Proprietor having received numerous testimonials as to its eflicacy has been induced to 
bring the same before the public, feeling assured that one trial will convince the most sceptical as to its genuine- 
ness. The Proprietor has received a ceitificate from a physician that the rationule of his treatment is quite in 
accordance with Anatomical and Physiological facts, Sold in Kottles from 1s. 13d. each, per post 1s, 3d. Sold by 
all Chemists and Medicine Vendors. London Depdt, 4, Featherstone-buildings, Holborn. 
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By sim; ly moving a handle it 
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Sample 


James Wexcn, 6, St. Clement’s Inn Passage, Strand, London, W.C. 
by R. G. Carrer, at 3, Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Printed (for t 
Published (for the Proprietor) 
where all communications are requested to be sent. — March 28, 1872. 


he Proprietor) by 


